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Missed any good articles lately ? 


You have if you aren’t a regular reader of the Times Literary 
Supplement. For this is a paper that never shouts at you; it offers no 
bribes or lollipops, but simply gets on with its job. You need an 
inquiring mind to read it at all; and you need to read it to see how 
often it makes an original contribution to our thinking. Articles like 
the full-length study of Bertrand Russell’s work on August 18th, or the 
critique of the official Soviet war history on September 15th, or the 
essay on censorship printed on August 4th, or the estimates recently 
given of such European writers as Silone, Pavese, Robert Walser: 
these were all in their different ways of major importance. You 
missed them, perhaps? Well, such articles are left to make their own 
impression, except for an occasional mention on Thursday’s book 
page in The Times. Many people never know about them until much 
too late. 

We can sometimes supply back numbers, but that is all we can do. 
There is really only one way to be sure of spotting such items: to 
subscribe. If you do, you will find that besides long articles on a wide 
variety of subjects you get the only comprehensive coverage of the 
new novels and poetry; roughly a page a week reviewing books on 
English literature and literary criticism; and letters to the Editor 
from English scholars in several countries. Thrown in as part of the 
service are several special issues each year: recently for instance the 
highly original detective story number of June 23rd, the poetry 
number of July 13th, the Overseas number of August 11th (with its 
remarkable contributions from Nadine Gordimer and James Thurber) 
and the European number of October 13th. It would be difficult to 
find better value for sixpence a week. 
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The Albemarle Book of 
MODERN VERSE 1 & 2 


Edited by F. E. S. Finn, B.A. 


Each of these large and attractive volumes contains over 
250 poems of the last 20 - 30 years. Volume | is for the 
middle school and Volume 2 is for upper forms. 
Introducing Volume 2, Howard Sergeant says: “There 
are, of course, several modern anthologies already in use 
in our schools, but I have yet to see a collection in a schools’ 
edition which covers anything like so much ground as 
this volume, or which affords such an abundance of 
first-rate poetry suitable for introduction to young 
students.’ Volume 2 November Volume 1 January Each 7s 


The Caedmon 
LITERARY SERIES 


Unique in range and quality, the Caedmon library of 
recorded speech is now made available to schools through 
John Murray. 

Here are Eliot, Dylan Thomas, Auden, de la Mare, 
and many others reading their own works. There are also 
notable recordings of the classics. Wordsworth (Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke), Byron (Tyrone Power) and Keats 
(Sir Ralph Richardson) to mention only three; while the 
performance of Everyman will be a joy to English teachers. 

In the Shakespeare series, Othello has just been issued 
and has earned a magnificent review, a copy of which 
will be sent to any teacher who is interested in The Guardian. 


John Murray 
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by 
MARIE PEEL 


It 1s encouraging, after the discussion of the issues in this journal which 
began with the editorial a year ago, that there is now to be an enquiry into the 
whole question of examining English language, at Ordinary as well as at 
Advanced level; and particularly, if one hopes for enlightened recom- 
mendations, that Mr. Brown is to be a member of the committee. It will 
obviously have a difficult task, since deep divisions exist. At a conference in 
March of English teachers in the direct grant schools I work for, no one 
questioned the validity or proposed form of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Use of English papers. They offered something definite to work for and 
would probably mean more English on most VI form time-tables. Mr. 
Evans, in his letter in last summer’s issue of this journal, obviously shares this 
view. This does not seem the moment, then, to cease discussion, but to 
develop it, even at the risk of some repetition. I think, though, that this 
further discussion must now concern itself to a large extent with practicable 
alternatives to the trial papers objected to. 

I am not sure that the Senate was asleep when the idea of the Cambridge 
paper was born; for in some ways it seems more like what it replaces than 
Dr. Holloway allows. Granted that Latin in the past was ‘an absolutely vital 
and central piece of equipment’, ‘an indispensable tool for solid and advanced 
work’, it was only a tool. There is little evidence that Little-go or Respons- 
ions ever provided, or were meant to provide, any real test of quality of mind, 
which is what some of us insist a truly adequate test of anyone’s use of 
English must in part be; but simply concerned itself with ensuring the kind of 
competence we should now wish to know a foreigner possessed, come here to 
study physics or law. And this paper is designed to encourage not only 
competence, but a certain agility of mind. In some measure it would un- 
doubtedly achieve this; just as O level ‘practice’ does achieve a greater 
accuracy, not of feeling and imagination, but in presentation, surface 
scrutiny, attention to detail. 

These qualities are important and from all accounts very many A level 
candidates do not possess them. In making specific suggestions, if we don’t 
like the proposed paper, and want a fundamental change of approach, we 
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must not forget the average—especially if we happen to teach in schools with 
a fairly high standard of literacy. But we need not be misled by it into for- 
getting what a very personal thing writing is, and how demanding, in all 
save routine and second-hand usages, of the whole person. Without respect 
for that, in our teaching and in the examining towards which some of that 
teaching has to be directed, we might as well go on with compulsory Latin. 
At least no one pretends that that isn’t a dead language. 

The poor average standard of expression, Mr. Thompson argues forcefully, 
is due partly to our trying to give education at this level to more people than 
can profit from it, partly to the narrowness of our sixth form studies, but 
mainly to the divorce between literature and language. Dissatisfaction on the 
second head is producing pressure at the moment for some modification of 
our isolated system of specialisation, and I hope there will be changes in the 
next four or five years before the new paper begins, at least to the extent of 
ensuring that the Crowther Report’s recommendations about ‘minority’ 
time are really generously interpreted in all grammar schools, even though to 
do this makes some form of subsidiary examination necessary. 

The last and major reason I also accept, although I have never found a high 
correlation among average pupils between sensitiveness to literature and 
ability to write well. Too few young people are put in touch with the best 
literature, or made to feel its relevance to them as people, whether they are 
going to a university or not. We are concerned for the moment with those 
who are, and for them surely it is all-important that their English studies as a 
whole, reading, writing, critical discussion, should have a common aim, 
which I would urge must be in some measure to feed their creative faculty; 
for by this alone can they, in Shelley's revealing phrase, ‘imagine that which 
they know’, both now and at the university. To believe they all have at least 
a germ of this faculty, however apathetic they appear, or utilitarian in their 
whole approach to university studies, is an act of faith that I am convinced we 
must go on making. And it is vital, if it is to be justified, that any examination 
in English should help, not hinder us. There are many able students, of course, 
leaving aside mediocre ones, whose imaginations are not fed primarily 
through language, and in whose total experience literature plays and will 
continue to play a small part. But their use of English is still infinitely more 
than a tool of scholarship. It cannot be separated from their reading and 
speaking, nor from their thinking and feeling with and through it; and even if 
that thinking and feeling is concerned with music say or mathematics, words 
must shape and establish what they have apprehended without them. So 
that to expect a certain literary articulateness, some readiness to explore and 
define in words what they think and feel, is not an impertinence as Mr. Evans 
depressingly suggests. The real impertinence, the real disrespect to them as 
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people, is to ask them to assume interests and pretend attitudes, not simply 
in one three hour examination, which would matter little, but—inevitably— 
once a fortnight for two years in preparation for it. 

I agree that we need a paper that will, in Mr. Brown’s phrase, ‘test capacity 
to read with understanding and sensitiveness’ and ‘write with depth, serious- 
ness and integrity’: a paper, that is, that will move those who take it to some 
kind of imaginative articulateness; and I would certainly argue that the major 
part of that paper—two hours out of three, or preferably two and a half out of 
three and a half—should be an essay. There is a strong case to be made for 
having the essay separate from the rest of the paper, and if this were feasible I 
would support it. I would not, however, agree that the essay subjects will be 
best chosen from their various specialisms. For one thing, I imagine Mr. 
Brown intends that such subjects should be philosophically specialist in their 
implications: “Zoology and Human Welfare’ for instance, rather than ‘Give 
an account of the histology of vertebrate tissues’; for with the best will in the 
world I don’t see candidates who tackle the latter, being moved to that 
creative, exploratory interplay of thought and feeling which, we have been 
arguing, most genuinely reveals their capacity to use English. Questions of 
the former kind are usually only found on Scholarship level papers, and these 
are being dropped after next year, when State Scholarships cease. Some 
teachers I know, are glad about this, since they consider that syllabuses 
have been stretched beyond the capacities and level of maturity of most 
candidates, and encroach on first year university work. They may or may not 
be right, but they can now at least decide which candidates offer their subject 
at scholarship level. Mr. Brown’s suggested essay or piece of specialist work 
in prose would in effect demand some scholarship level teaching for all 
taking A level, and I do not think we are in a position to make such a demand. 
An even stronger objection is that we should be in an uncommitted re- 
lationship to much of the writing of three quarters of the candidates, which is 
exactly why we don’t like the proposed paper on their account. We could not 
meet them honestly on the matter, but could judge surface only. The same 
strong arguments can I think be brought against choosing specialist passages 
for précis. 

I would choose, then, essay subjects of a personal and reflective kind— 
sociological sometimes in implication, provided that their starting point is 
the personal; for I don’t agree with Dr. Holloway that, because we want 
to get away from the shallows of current affairs questions and the woolly 
English they spawn, we must be cut off from our own time. These boys and 
girls are growing up in a society with values and a moral framework that 
concerns and affects them. I am not suggesting that we should choose specific 
issues as subjects, although here on nuclear disarmament for instance, 
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capital punishment, apartheid, I have found the weaknesses less in elaborate 
syntax festooned over banalities of thought and feeling, than in excessive 
indignation or idealism. But there are subjects at once more abstract, yet 
with some relevance for most of them now: Prejudice, Loneliness, Class 
Consciousness, Time, Violence in the Modern World, Success: these are all 
subjects which I have found have been tackled seriously by girls at this level 
over the past few years, and with a fair degree of interest. I would not give 
much choice here, provided the subjects had sufficient comprehensiveness 
and significance. 

I am sure Mr. Brown is right when he argues that probably the main 
reason against having an essay in the proposed paper is the difficulty of mark- 
ing. Need we give a numerical mark at all? I never find it hard to be firm over 
an A as opposed to a B or C; nor unduly hard when it comes, as it always does, 
to A— rather than B +, or B— rather thigm C +. Where I wobble more or less 
indefinitely is when it is a question of 58 or 55, or for that matter 76 or 78. 
Whatever marking scheme one adopts, the results when one adds up the bits 
are always disconcerting; for no creative writing is truly capable of sche- 
matised assessment. Why not be content here, then, to give three or four 
grades: distinction, good, credit, pass: and leave it at that? Distinction for an 
essay would be rare, and would, I am convinced, correlate highly with the 
candidate’s performance elsewhere. The most exasperating revelation of 
Mr. Brown’s article, I found, was his evidence of the complete lack of any 
such correlation with the trial papers, which of course only bears out one’s 
experience by and large with O level language results. 

The remaining part of the examination, preferably in a separate hour 
paper, I should like to be a comprehension test, which would include some 
questions testing ability to follow and summarise an argument. I would 
reject précis as an independent test mainly because of the effect preparing for 
it can so easily have on candidates’ attitude of mind towards what they read. I 
should certainly like to feel confident that passages would be set from the 
best writers of plain prose cited by Dr. Holloway, to whom I would add 
some subsequent ones: Matthew Arnold, for instance, Bertrand Russell, 
T. E. Hulme, Bernard Shaw (in his prefaces), Lawrence, Orwell—we are 
never going to agree about which, but clearly no one envisages a long list of 
set authors and we must be free to choose those we think matter. But we 
shall need some common criteria over theme or subject matter surely? 
Otherwise we may easily find ourselves conducting a compulsory weekly 
church parade in honour of the great departed. If, however, we knew that 
passages would be set from say the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
present day, by writers of genuine significance and power, that would be 
concerned in some way with the quality of life or thought or belief of the 
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writer’s time, and with his attitude towards this: in fact with the same kind of 
issue candidates are being asked to consider in their essays: we could work out 
our own approach, reasonably confident that we could make it interesting 
and worthwhile. Of course this would favour those studying A level English, 
but to be honest don’t they write better now on average, than those who are 
not? And isn’t the whole point of the paper to raise the standard of written 
English: Incidentally, there should I think be questions on these passages 
asking for independent comment, opinion or judgement, as well as those to 
test understanding. 

Such a paper would be worth working for and would not present im- 
possible time-table demands. I should like three lessons a week for it as 
opposed to two I get now: one for literature, one for the close study of 
passages in the way necessary for the comprehension question, and one 
general essay lesson. In this, as well as essay writing, one could well use some 
of the exercises which Senior Common Rooms like devising and which we 
have combined to attack. For given a framework that was not a manipulative 
game, we should be free to decide for ourselves just how much this kind of 
work can contribute to the exactness and skill in writing which in the best 
writers goes hand in hand with its deeper, less conscious elements. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for publication: Books for the Under-Twelves (the first of a 
series on class-readers, with extensive and detailed lists), by W. M. McElroy; 
Blake's ‘Songs’, by A. M. Wilkinson; Plays in Production: ‘A Christmas Carol’, 
by A. Percival, and ‘Henry IV, Pt. 1’, by V. Whitcombe; Composing Verse 
Together, by Dennis Butts; I Write a Text Book, by A. D. Winterburn; 
Creative Writing in the Modern School, by T. A. Thompson; First Steps in the 
Tower, by Robin Fulton; Composition and Free Expression, by A. R. H. 
Monk; and Some Recent Fiction, by Alix Pirani. 
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by 
FRANK McCOMBIE 


Senior English Master, John Marlay School, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


IN A TALK on ‘Paper-backs’ recently broadcast on the Third Programme, 
Mr. Richard Hoggart classed their readers in three groups: students and 
serious laymen; the general (and unintellectual) public; and a various collec- 
tion of people with special interests. He pointed out that by far the largest 
group is the second. What is surprising about Mr. Hoggart’s otherwise 
excellent and extremely valuable survey is that it takes little account of the 
fourth group of paper-back readers which is formed by school-children. 
There is no doubt at all that this fourth group exists, or that the reading is 
by no means confined to war-stories. Indeed, one point made by a school- 
teacher in the course of the broadcast was that many children know virtually 
no other books than those found in school, the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
grandfather's collection—and paper-backs; and what Mr. Hoggart said about 
average adult reactions to the industry’s sales-techniques is at least equally 
true of children’s reactions. What concerns me here are two facts: that the 
fourth group exists; and that, in general, it goes ultimately to swell the ranks 
of the second. It is surely appropriate now, at the beginning of a decade 
which is likely—in the paper-back industry—to be remembered for the var- 
ious repercussions of the “Lady Chatterley’ trial, for the teacher of English 
to face a situation which, for the most part, has been ignored in the classroom, 
and to look for some ground on which a positive approach can be made. 
This essay tries to clear this ground a little, no more. 

It is, of course, much easier to see the dangers involved and the difficulties 
to be overcome, than it is to see, or even to suggest, solutions; but while 
one need not elaborate upon the moral and literary dangers, the difficulties 
are of so complex a nature that it will, I believe, be helpful if I say something 
of them first, and in the light of this offer my very tentative ideas of where 
solutions may lie. 

The most obvious difficulty is the general one, that paper-backs exist in 
such vast numbers, and are being multiplied at such an astounding rate. 
There can be no hope that children will not be interested, or be able to avoid 
being interested, in paper-backs. Books which, before the war, might well 
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have gone undetected in their plain board covers, secluded from children 
in the expensive shelves of bookshops or in the adult section of the public 
library, are now flashed before their eyes in images of nudity, semi-nudity, 
lust and violence. Few adolescents are actively repelled by such images, and 
in general, the less respectable the cover, the more attractive it is. It is a 
policy dictated by these considerations that most publishers follow. 

There is thus created for the public at large, and acutely for even the most 
sincere adolescent, a problem of discrimination. It is the work of the novel 
to explore humanity and human society, and it is often necessary in doing 
so to discuss sex, or to present a theme in sexual terms. Lawrence, going to 
what he saw as the foundations of human society, was obliged to speak more 
or less explicitly about sexual relationships: in Room at the Top, we have an 
interesting study of ambition, much of it revealed in the hero’s relationships 
with two women. It is easy to see how this situation may be abused, and 
sex-talk and sex-terms employed invalidly. For the adolescent, to distinguish 
between the valid and the invalid is an almost impossible task, and one which 
is not made easier by the use of lurid covers for what are serious and well- 
written novels as well as for the trash. 

If the English teacher wishes to give his pupils the basis for an appreciation 
of poetry, nothing can be more helpful than the poor anthology, from which 
he can select so much that is bad verse. He may lead his pupils through 
several poor poems, so that when he produces something good, both the 
wretchedness of what has gone, and the worth of what is now presented 
are clearly definable. He can thus overcome those two common reactions 
to poetry: (a) that it is all good—though we cannot see how; (b) (the reac- 
tion from (a)), that it is all sissy-stuff. But no such elementary approach is 
possible in dealing with paper-backs, save perhaps a few of the war-stories. 
One cannot read Lady Chatterley’s Lover in the classroom, no more than the 
strip-and-whip novels of disreputable writers. Sex is not, thank goodness, 
a forbidden word in the classroom, but it is an extremely delicate and ex- 
plosive topic; and even assuming that it can be sufficiently dealt with for 
literary purposes, at what stage this becomes possible is problematic. And 
how many in any class are ready at the same moment, or even in the same 
year? 

There are the further difficulties of knowing who in a class are liected 
most—and least—by the paper-back menace, and of knowing the nature of 
the effect. Of one thing we may be sure: that where a child is affected at 
all—and we have little ground for assuming that any escape entirely—his or 
her sex-life will be made more complex as a result. Either sex becomes 
something vaguely immoral (a guilt reaction), or it becomes something 
merely thrilling. In each case it is debased, and if it goes on being debased, 
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correct and wholesome sexual relations in marriage become ever less likely 
to occur, in direct proportion as promiscuity and perversion—I am thinking 
not of masturbation, but of sadism and masochism—are freely indulged. 

Probably the biggest problem, however, and one which affects both the 
adolescent and the teacher who is trying to help him, is that children respond 
to dirt much earlier in their lives than they can possibly respond to true sex, 
and the possibility always exists that in attempting to deal with any problem 
of discrimination in sex matters, a teacher may only make it greater. 

These considerations are both numerous and important enough to make 
a teacher pause long before attempting to meet this situation; and it may 
well appear as if the whole business lies beyond the capabilities of all but 
very few. Whilst admitting, however, that the complete answer almost cer- 
tainly does not exist, I feel that we can no longer afford to ignore a situation 
which every day impinges itself upon the minds of those in our charge 
however successfully we may exclude it from our own. 

It seems to me that the line of attack—and it is painful to say it—is literary, 
not moral. It is extremely difficult today to talk about morals to the adoles- 
cent without giving the impression that we are delivering a sermon; and we 
are, after all, teachers, not preachers. Moreover, the plain fact is that precept 
is never so convincing as practice. There are then four positive and practical 
courses we can take, with some confidence that in taking them we shall not 
make the situation any worse, and with the hope of improving it. The first 
is use of practical criticism of passages drawn from good and bad paper-backs. 
Clearly, great care will have to be taken in the selection of these passages, 
and the teacher will have to be very clear in his own mind about what points 
he must emphasise. He must be clear too that this is not just a casual explora- 
tion of two or more passages of English prose, but a piece of propaganda- 
work directed to the destruction of what is debased both morally and artistic- 
ally. There is no need to feel that one must provide first-class literary criti- 
cism; only grammar school sixth forms will feel the need for anything very 
elaborate. The aim of the teacher, at all levels, must, however, be to create 
a contempt for low standards of writing, for it is only by first bringing the 
trashy paper-backs into their contempt that one can ever hope to deter 
adolescents from reading them. Moral disapproval does not seem to evoke 
this contempt. By selecting for comparison good passages from good paper- 
backs one may hope to inculcate a correct sense of discrimination, or at the 
very least an awareness of the possibility for such discrimination. 

Such practical consideration of specific passages can lead to a general con- 
sideration of literary merit. The need for guidance in the formation of taste 
is greater now than ever it has been; the teacher of English can no longer 
leave so much to chance. And while it is not suggested that the normal work 
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of the school library should not continue, the world of the bookstall—the 
only extra-mural library many adolescents know—must be brought into the 
school; and where we cannot have the books themselves, we must have 
discussion of them. It should be possible to discuss nearly all the aspects of 
a book selected, and the passages concerned with some aspect or other of 
sex-relationship should not be ignored. The sex and violence in a novel can 
often provide a convenient key to a novel’s worth, and one which it takes 
little literary training to be able to employ; for where they are extraneous 
to the development of plot or the exposition of character, or where they lie 
outside the structure or the theme, they indicate quite unambiguously the 
lowness of the author’s standards. Thus problems of integration, character- 
isation and construction are, incidentally as it were, given new force for 
minds which may not otherwise have considered them with much attention; 
and it is important that the attack on poor paper-backs should be constructive 
wherever possible. What commences as propaganda may hope to conclude 
as genuine appreciation. 

Criticism of certain books in which sex and violence are utilised as sales 
techniques invites discussion of the whole business of advertising as it is 
employed in the paper-back industry. There is ample opportunity for both 
frankness and humour in a discussion of the techniques we find employed, 
and these are powerful agents against the morbid, guilt-ridden reactions of 


one type of adolescent, and against the uninhibited self-indulgence of another. 
It is not nearly so difficult to be frank about pictures and techniques with 
which they are used, as it is to be frank about passages of lurid description. 
Nor is it difficult to make adolescents see the funny side of lurid and in- 


appropriate illustrations. 

Finally, there must be some positive recommendations. These may arise 
from the practical criticism, which deals with good as well as bad paper- 
backs, but however it is done it is likely to prove difficult. If it is to be done 
successfully, the teacher must be reasonably sure of his pupils, and absolutely 
sure of his recommendations. It will not, of course, be necessary to recom- 
mend novels which include legitimate passages of sex and violence, but it 
may often be salutary. (I cannot, for instance, see anything but good -in 
recommending to a sixth form a novel like Free Fall—not yet in paper-backs 
—though its theme is quite explicitly presented in a study of a sex-relation- 
ship.) The sort of book to be recommended should present true and whole- 
some relationships, or a study of what a true relationship may or may not 
be, whether or not it is presented in sex terms. What adolescents must be 
shown is the difference between a valuable relationship and the depraved or 
warped relationships of mere sensuality. They must see and feel something 
of the distinction between what is real and false, valid and invalid, in human 
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relationships: see and feel—not just be told. “Sexy stuff’ must be shown to 
be stuff even if it is sexy. And in this connection, the practical possibilities 
of a paper-back rack in school should be considered; if books are to be 
recommended, they should be available. 

At what point in the career of his pupils it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to tackle these problems depends upon the type of school, the social 
background of the pupils, the temper of the class, and upon the teacher 
himself. Maxims like ‘the earlier the better’ and ‘the later the better’ are 
dangerous. And to what extent these studies are given a moral or specifically 
religious setting will also depend upon the type of school, and upon the 
teacher. I am certainly not suggesting that it is necessary to provide such a 
setting, useful though it may be where it is provided easily, as in denomina- 
tional schools. But all other considerations apart, the immensity of the prob- 
lem as a whole, and the difficulties in the way of a solution call for an absolute 
integrity in the teacher, or no hope of success exists. It does not, I think, call 
for great literary ability. The higher the level at which he teaches, the more 
will be demanded of him by his pupils; but this is part of the teaching situ- 
ation which he has to face in a hundred other ways. 

The solutions I have suggested—more in the hope of provoking thought 
and discussion than in the belief that they are adequate answers to the prob- 
lem—can be applied at various levels. It is the aims perhaps, more than the 
methods which I ought to emphasise, and these may be summed up: to foster 
discrimination between good and bad in paper-backed literature; to foster a 
healthy contempt for the bad; to clear the ground for frankness and humour 
in dealing with a situation which takes advantage of the reluctance of most 
people to discuss it in its own terms; and to make a positive contribution 
to balance what may easily become, or be regarded as, wholly negative 
advice. It is the duty of the teacher of English to recognise the nature of 
the problem, to recognise it as peculiarly his, and to make a conscientious 
attempt to mect it. 


BIRMINGHAM ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


Meetings are held in the University Education Department, Edgbaston, 
at 7.15 p.m. Further details may be obtained from Dr. A. M. Wilkinson at 
that address. 
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by 
C. R. CROUCH 


The Grammar School, Bognor Regis 


A HEADMASTER IS easily convinced that his English Department has ex- 
pensive tastes in books, but it makes few other demands on the school’s 
finances—orthodox ‘visual aids’ that can help a boy or girl to read or write 
or speak better are rare—so the expense of a tape recorder need not seem 
an impertinence on a requisition sheet. Other departments can usually be 
interested in it for recording B.B.C. programmes that are broadcast at in- 
convenient times, a use which can be equally relevant to English teaching. 

That, however, has not been what has interested me in tape recorders, 
nor have I succeeded in using them to stimulate impromptu discussion. That 
will always be the responsibility of the teacher and his books. For most 
people, children and adults, the first time they use a microphone and hear 
their own voices is something of an ordeal. If they have to express them- 
selves not only before thirty critical children but before an unforgiving and 
unforgetting microphone, their nervousness increases, the aim of the discus- 
sion is lost and the microphone becomes a sort of super-teacher to whom 
they have to submit their freedom of speech. 

But if tape recording does not pretend to replace free discussion and formal 
speech practice, nor to encourage the swift thinking and confident expression 
of debate, it has many other uses. As soon as you enter a form-room with 
a tape recorder you have aroused the curiosity and interest you have been 
striving to maintain since you first entered an Education Department. You 
are already well on your way towards securing yourself a roomful of thought- 
ful, helpful children who are willing to work as hard as you ask them without 
any complaints. Moreover a tape recorder allows a child to make his own 
appraisal of his powers of speech: it is remarkable how hearing your voice 
for the first time makes you aware of its limitations. And when you see the 
hushed interest of a class listening to itself, and the amazement and sometimes 
dismay on the faces of the individual listeners, the struggle to make children 
aware of the importance of speech is half won. You don’t see classes of 
reformed speakers but you see children trying very hard to make the most 
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of their voices and you know that they have at least started to analyse their 
own and other people’ s speech. The listeners are far too critical to allow 
‘airs and graces’ on a programme of their own making so you rarely hear 
a studied double-language—‘every-day’ for the classroom and ‘all lah-di-dah’ 
for the tape—but they are usually ready to appreciate and applaud their own 
language and literature when they are spoken with genuine awareness. 

Despite these advantages in speech work, I have used the machine mostly 
for its effect on the written word: on the books the children are asked to read 
and on the writing they themselves produce. Any benefits the spoken lan- 
guage derives from tape recording usually come from work based on the 
children’s books and their own writing. 

You don’t have to try to make children enjoy and appreciate poetry when 
they are preparing a recorded programme of it for themselves, nor do you 
have to provide impossible answers on the purpose of it since the purpose 
has become plain—more plain than I am usually able to make it in a ‘poetry 
lesson’. Here are children sharing words, images, emotions, and using their 
own craftsmanship and understanding to sound the same qualities in the poet 
they have chosen. 

The work can be done from the term’s anthology, but children usually 
like to nose around other material, and free choice among books in the 
library can bring interesting results. (Some county libraries offer a little 
publicised service whereby they will collect and send a quantity of books 
on any subject requested by a teacher, and Middlesex librarians have shown 
themselves to have pleasantly sensitive and catholic tastes in poetry books 
for children.) If the earlier part of the term has been used to read some of 
the better poems in the class anthology it is almost certain that a few of 
these will have aroused lasting pleasure in some children, and they will ask 
for them not because they are conservatives or sycophants but because they 
enjoy them. These will form a familiar stock on to which can be grafted 
the strange mixture of poems that will have been found and asked for. Not 
all of them will be suitable and a teacher has to use subtle persuasion in 
some cases: sometimes, too, a child may find a poem which is obviously 
beyond his understanding yet which touches some genuinely powerful feel- 
ing and needs to be included. 

Once the poems have been chosen, written and illustrated suitably for the 
‘Book of the Tape’ which will go with the recording, work starts on reading 
and selecting the poems. The class can divide into groups and conduct its 
own preliminary readings during which the poems are heard and discussed 
and points raised about the way they are read. This discussion is much more 
lively if your programme is not going to consist of an offering from each 
member of the class but a selection of the best poems and the best readers; 
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yet since, obviously, it is not the best readers who will gain most from hearing 
themselves read, nor the best poems which will be the most popular, the 
problem of selection makes great demands on the tact and insight of the 
teacher. 

When you have done the rounds of the groups and heard their talk and 
some of their problems, you have some idea of what you will need to do 
in the next stage when the poems come under review by the whole class. 
Here the class is listening to see what it wants in its own programme and it 
is ready to listen to and argue about any points you want briefly to make 
about a poem—its meaning, language, the type of voice or the types of voices 
it needs, intonation, suitability for the programme, and so on. When the 
selection has been made the poems will have to be arranged and edited with 
suitable slips of narrative which, in the first programme, will provide home- 
work for the teacher but which, should the class undertake a second, can be 
carried out by a committee of children who will by then have some idea of 
how the editing can be done. 

Before the recording is made you will usually need some rehearsal, espec- 
ially of any poems that have been arranged for choral speaking. On the 
day of the recording the microphone is placed on a chair or a desk, or some- 
where near the level of the reader's mouths. A generous space is cleared 
round it so that the programme won't be interrupted by the sounds of wrigg- 
ling bodies, gasps, threats and heavy breathing, and the announcer reads the 
title of the programme, sometimes slavishly copied from the weird titles of 
their school anthologies, sometimes a racy ‘Mirror’ touch, sometimes a deli- 
cate and lively invention. You can use music very effectively to begin and 
end the programme if you can find power points for both the recorder and 
the gramophone, and someone whom you can trust with the school records 
while you fiddle with the volume control to effect a nicely timed fade-in 
and -out. Or, of course, you can use class musicians if they can avoid a 
tendency to giggle instead of blow into their instruments. When the work 
is done the class will delight in hearing it more often than you care to play 
it. So will other classes, especially if it is on a ‘swop’ basis where by each 
hears the other's programme. 

Poetry is not the only literary form that can be enriched for children by 
using a tape recorder. Dramatised scenes from class readers take on new 
interest when they are made into a ‘broadcast’, or series of broadcasts. Usually 
they need to be scripted since a microphone encourages free acting no more 
than it encourages free discussion, but the amount of work involved in turn- 
ing The Thirty Nine Steps into a recorded serial does not diminish the joy 
of the workers waiting to hear what the sound effects department have made 
of Hannay’s car crash (a week’s breakages cadged from the canteen, one 
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‘Broken Window Joke—frighten your mother—é6d.’ and a collection of 
padlocks, chains and tins). 

Recording can firm the purpose and excite the interest of children in any 
creative writing on which they are engaged. If part of the term is to be 
spent in work on an imaginary village created by the class, the whole project 
can be linked to a programme or programmes based on the place and its 
inhabitants. If each member of the class becomes a member of the village 
he knows, as he writes describing himself, his neighbours, his village, his 
experiences, village events and so on, that he can draw on this work to help 
him when the visiting radio team produces its ‘Spotlight on ———’ pro- 
gramme. In this programme the vicar of the parish, the village school-teacher 
and the editor of the local newspaper join to give an introductory sketch, 
historical, geographical, and sociological, of the village and its environs before 
the interviewer takes over and conducts us through a series of brief interviews 
with the village characters. These will have talked about themselves and 
their village in class so they will have a fund of common experience: the 
poacher and the squire will have sized each other up and the landlord of the 
‘local’ will know who are his regulars. They will have provided their inter- 
viewer with a short list of the questions they are to be asked. Most of them 
from “Why do you dislike the children here?’ to ‘Don’t you find it difficult 
having an outdoor lavatory?’ will already have been answered in their writing 
and any anecdotes told in the programme will probably come from the same 
incidents recounted in their books. 

At the end of each term a scrap-book in sound can be made in which is 
recorded any writing produced during the term which the class considers 
outstanding. A scrap-book keeper notes down the class’s decisions during 
the term and informs it whether it has produced enough good work for a 
recording: this and the prospect of comparing their work with another form’s 
sharpens the children’s interest in their writing and inspires some penetrating 
self-criticism. The principle is exactly the same as that of making a written 
magazine of outstanding work, but somehow the promise of a tape recording 
is more exciting: it offers the same delight as a box of sweets, but, education- 
ally, is a rather more moral prize. 

A member of the class who leaves the school or who goes to hospital can 
inspire a ‘souvenir tape’ in which the class examines the features and char- 
acters of school life and tries to capture them on tape, ostensibly for the one 
who is absent. This involves lengthy and revealing discussion of what is to 
be included and how it is to be treated, but eventually the class splits up into 
groups and individual workers, and tries to turn all the facets of a school 
day into a sound picture. To the most competent writer in the form will 
have to go the job of joining with a thread of narrative scenes purporting 
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to be recorded on the bus, in the playground, in morning assembly, in the 
classroom, the changing room, the dining hall, at a debating society meeting, 
at a rehearsal of the school play, and so on; together with evocative passages 
of free verse and prose description, and accounts of interviews held with 
teachers, prefects, cooks, cleaners and form-mates. You will probably have 
a sound effects department begging to experiment with their equipment 
after school. 

The imagination is easily stimulated by strange sounds, and marvellously 
imaginative stories can result from two minutes spent listening to any series 
of sounds you care to record anonymously: gurgling water, an electric drill, 
ropes thrown into a cupboard, footsteps—all of which must be included in 
the opening scene of the story. If you can record interesting new voices 
like David Kossoff’s, J. B. Priestley’s or John Betjeman’s they can form a 
good base for imaginary character sketches after you have done the main 
reading, discussion and observation for character-drawing practice. 

These examples of classroom work with a tape recorder are taken from 
a very limited experience. They have not been described to provide ready- 
made lesson plans but to try to show something of the educational potential- 
ities of tape recording. It is not a substitute for the teacher; it is not a means 
of lightening his burden; it should not be a crutch for the poor teacher, nor 
should it be used as an entertainment with which to revive a class of jaded 
pupils. It is a means of linguistic analysis, but it is more. ‘Human will and 
human endeavour lie at the root of all language and linguistic usage’: the 
prime importance of a tape recorder is the way in which it can command 
a child’s will and endeavour in the manner of the best teaching. It is the 
way in which it can tap the purpose, the interest, the emotion and the satis- 
faction which are essential to progress in a child’s thinking and writing. 


LONDON ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ DISCUSSION GROUP 


This group meets twice a term at the University of London Institute of 
Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. Speakers during the past year have included 
John Gillard Watson, A. L. Lloyd, Raymond O'Malley, G. H. Bantock and 
J. H. Walsh. The next meeting will be at 6.0 p.m. on Tuesday, 21st Novem- 
ber, when E. L. Black will open a discussion on ‘Examining English Language 
at Ordinary Level’. Meetings fixed for 1962 include talks by Stuart Hall, 
Marie Peel and Geoffrey Trease. The group would welcome further new 
members (annual subscription ss.), and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Frank Whitehead, 20 Upper Park, Harlow, Essex. 
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by 
FRANK L. PINFOLD 


THis ACCOUNT of my classroom experiences gives a detailed report of 
free verse writing by children aged eight, nine and ten. 

The original stimulus came from an early reading of many short poems 
from Free Writing by Dora Pym. The children liked all the verses and 
showed a critical appraisal of those read to them. About a week later, they 
were told to write a little poem about anything they wished. No further 
prompting was needed and each child wrote a few lines which were proudly 
shown to me and then either more verses were added or a new idea followed. 
They were told that a rhyming word was not really needed and most fol- 
lowed this advice; and the few who did not, were inclined to write in that 
empty, conventional style I wanted to avoid. This kind of verse writing is 
best illustrated by the lines: 


The train looks a spendid sight 

Even when chunting through the night; 
Sometimes it stops at a station or so, 

But the train keeps on moving on wheels so low. 


Roger 


This particular child was one of the most intelligent members of the class 
and was academically far ahead of the other boys. Yet his style was second- 
hand and his verses formal and stilted. 

In pure contrast is “The Scarf’, written by a girl with a below average I.Q.: 


I have a scarf to keep me warm, 
I like it on my choosey head, 
It’s yellow and I like it so 
I like it when the snow comes down and down 
And my scarf still keeps me warm. 
Diana 


The word ‘choosey’ was put in for no specific reason except that it seemed 
to fit. The preciseness of the first three lines was never achieved afterwards 
90 
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by Diana but the spark is there, ready to flame again. Here is one of her 
later verses: 


The night was dark, 
The stars were bright. 
As I went up to bed 
I thought 
Of all the things I'd done, 
And all the things I'd said. 
Diana 


Two intriguing little poems were written by twin boys, Reno and Wed- 
igo. They had begun to learn English a little over a year before the poems 
were written. It is interesting to see a common emotional tone: they are 
both exploring the vastness of the world and feeling their own smallness. 
Incidentally, the twins were at no time sitting near each other and in any 
case, none of the children in the class showed the slightest wish to copy from 
one another; each individual was alone with his thoughts and it was a re- 
markably quiet lesson. 


At night when I am in bed, I see all angels round me 
And sometimes they bow down to me 
And say ‘Sleep in peace. 
We will not harm thee.’ 
But when I wake up I find out that it was all a dream. 
Reno 
The moon is so bright in the sky, 
The sun so gay at day, 
The stars so small in the sky, 
The cloud is big, so big, so big, 
Everything is so gay and lovely, 
Moon, sun, stars and clouds 
Are all so bright. 
Wedigo 


Individual children vary considerably in the quality of their writing from 
time to time. An idea appeals to them (be it trivial or morbid) and away 
they go. When we compare some of Sheila’s verses, we can see this variation 
to such a degree that it is difficult to imagine the same child writing them. 
As an example, compare the emotional depth of the poems “God gave us 
eyes to see’ and ‘Death lurks on the battlefield’ with the carefree verse ‘Stars’. 


Stars twinkling, giving us light, 
Stars shining in the night, 
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Stars millions of miles away, 
Stars hiding in the day. 
Sheila 


God gave us eyes to see 
The wonderful creations; 
He gave us friends and neighbours 
And our kind relations. 
He gave us ears to hear 
The singing of the birds; 
And to listen to the preacher 
When we go to Sunday Church. 
Oh! He is wonderful indeed, 
The Creator of mankind. 
So we must always His word heed 
And never fall behind. 

Sheila 


Death lurks on the Battlefield 
Do not go to the battlefield, 
Your life is young 
’Tis sure you'll not return alive, 
"Tis sure no victory you will sing, 
You may ne’er see life again, 
In a dungeon of a King. 
So stay by a mother’s side, 
For you're her life, her joy, her pride. 
Your father was killed in this foolish way, 
Do not you follow him too; 
Only death lurks on the battlefield; 
Death is not for you. 

Sheila 


In Sheila’s lines one can see the use of rhyme without destroying the beauty 
of the poetry. The children were later encouraged to use rhymed endings 
but rarely did their work achieve the easy flow of the earlier verse. 

In one batch of poems, the idea of moonlight was suggested as a topic for 
the children to write about. They had been warned to watch the full moon 
about a week beforehand. Some examples are given here without comment. 


The Light 
Every night when I go to bed 
A light rushes past my window, 
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And I am a-frightened, 
As frightened as could be. 
But when I am asleep— 
I hear all voices singing. 
Reno 


Moonlight 
The moon is high tonight, 
Shining in the sky, yes, yes, 
It is silver passing by, 
It makes the shadows golden. 
When the morning comes 
She goes away. 

Vicky 


The Moon 
The moon shines down on the silver stream, 
And makes the water shine and gleam. 
When I go to bed at night, 
The moon shines down in silver light. 
It creeps from towns to tree-tops high 
Then sails on to guide passers-by. 

Susanna 


Moonshine 
The moon comes out from its starry nest, 
It lights up the land to look at its best. 
It shines on roofs, kennel and tree 
And all the day creatures, from the night, flee. 
Roger 


Sound Asleep 
Sound asleep are the birds at night— 
The robin, the blackbird, the thrush and the crow. 
Sound asleep, sound asleep are the cattle 
And the sheep and animals. 
Jane 


In all the poems, spelling has been corrected where needed and a few 
verses were put into lines: otherwise they are exactly as the children wrote 
them. 
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by 
KENNETH WATSON 


Stranmillis Training College, Belfast 


Tue Royat Commission on the Press followed the conventional classi- 
fication of newspapers into national and provincial, allowing the title of 
‘national’ only to papers published in Londen. But the provincial press 
includes both the local paper, small-town or serving perhaps half a not 
thickly populated county; and also the regional paper, which has a six- 
figure circulation and is read over a considerable area of the country or by 
the population in and around a major city. The essential difference is that 
the regional newspaper, which is a daily, attempts to provide some coverage 
of national and world news, not only of local events. 

Such a paper could once (though it could not today) develop into one 
of the best of the national dailies, though the Royal Commission’s Report 
unrealistically excluded The Guardian from the category of ‘national’. It is, 
however, just the firm regional basis of these papers, with their two pages 
of classified advertisements for jobs, houses, and second-hand cars, in addi- 
tion to their wide if necessarily sometimes rather scrappy coverage of news, 
which gives them a secure reader-interest and therefore some solid financial 
foundation. Such papers have to bought even if the small ads. are read more 
than the world news. Hence they can if they wish rely less on features and 
news of ‘popular appeal’ than the tabloid papers feel they have to. Whether 
or not temptation comes to them less strongly, many regional papers do in 
fact offer a saner and more balanced—more real—view of current events 
than is found in the Daily Sketch, and do something to fill the most obvious 
gap in the British Press, the restricted choice between the papers tailored 
for the Top People and those deliberately developed for the Admass—a gap 
so lamentably widened by the decease of the News-Chronicle. Such papers 
give a bigger proportion of space to significant fact, and less to pseudo-news 
— ‘human interest’—than the populars. They have to, because they must 
do two jobs. Their peculiar difficulty is that besides a full day-by-day cover- 
age of affairs in their region, they are expected to give some attention to at 
least the major events in both national and world affairs. In practice, because 
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national news-items often have a regional impact, they are treated more 
seriously than they might otherwise be. The best of the regional papers in 
fact provide something to meet the need for newspapers at a moderate cul- 
tural and educational level. Most areas outside London and the Home Coun- 
ties have papers of this quality, and recent changes especially in The Scotsman 
and the Western Mail make this even more apparent. As Francis Williams 
said in his Fleet Street notes in the New Statesman (8th Feb. 1958) about these 
papers, ‘the gaudier the general pattern becomes, the more they are needed 
to keep the picture straight’. 

Regional papers are, I suggest, particularly useful and suitable for work 
in secondary modern schools and lower forms of grammar schools. They 
provide something within the reading capacity of most children, as the pop- 
ular papers are, but of a responsible kind, which they so often aren’t. The 


particular paper I have used regularly in recent years is the Belfast Telegraph, 


which is, though it appears during the afternoon, the leading daily paper of 

Northern Ireland. Its circulation is just on 200,000 and it produces ten edi- 
tions daily. Such a paper is seen by and familiar to nearly all children in the 
region. It has more prestige for many of them than any papers except the 
most ‘popular’, since it often deals with matters that are real to children 
because they can see and feel their effects. It can thus arouse immediate 
interest without needing popular ‘features’ as a draw and a distraction, and 
I have found it suitable for all the usual kinds of newspaper work in the 
classroom. 

An approach which I have found interested several classes is to take in 
a copy of each, or most, of the different editions of a day’s issue. The Belfast 
Telegraph has Town, Country, Londonderry, and one or two other local 
editions, as well as earlier and later ones; the Londonderry edition is printed 
with portions of certain pages blank and sent to Londonderry for purely 
local news, and sometimes advertisements, to be added. The novelty of 
differences in the front page of copies of the same paper secures attention 
at once, and the first question is always about how, not why, it is done. 
After this I produce copies of earlier and later editions with different main 
headlines. (These should be as up-to-date as possible, but since they don’t 
occur every day I keep some example by me.) One of the most effective was 


over the U.2 2 flig yht: 


IKE BANS BORDER FLIGHTS, SAYS REPORT 
“KEEP OFF’ ORDER TO U.S. INTELLIGENCE 
(4th Editon), and 
WHITE HOUSE DENIES BORDER FLIGHTS BAN REPORT 
AFTER U.S. PLANE IS SHOT DOWN IN RUSSIA 
(6th Edition) 
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The reversal of the statement, and the use of the words ‘says Report’ in the 
first headline, led to explanation of the difference between reporting a fact 
and passing on what has not yet been confirmed; and the need for both the 
editor and the reader to look out for what is known and what is only rumour 
or hearsay. Sometimes the main news story is changed; e.g. in March 1956, 
successive editions carried the coming visit of Krushchev and Bulganin to 
Britain as the principal items, with: MAKARIOS HELD—RUMOURS 
SWEEP CYPRUS in the second place, aad MAKARIOS DEPORTED, 
with the Russian visit as the subsidiary story, an hour later. I ask the class 
why all the trouble to re-arrange is taken, since both events are on the front 
page anyway; and we bring out which are the most prominent positions 
on the page, and in the paper as a whole, and notice typography and layout. 
For some years I have taken a number of students training as specialist teachers 
of English on visits to the paper, to meet members of the editorial staff as 
well as seeing production, so that I always have a handful of ‘mock-ups’, 
rough drafts of front page layouts, news summaries, etc. for illustration at 
this point. The paper issues a large and well-illustrated booklet showing 
how it is organised, produced and distributed, and as visits are not usually 
available for school classes, I use it at this point, to consolidate the interest 
in the technical details of how the different editions and varying front pages 
are produced—one obvious question is how long it actually takes to change 
the arrangement of the front page—because the class then grow interested 
in discussing the contents. 

The perennial problem of the regional paper is to keep a balance between 
regional and world news, and one of the first and simplest things a class can 
do is to keep a count of the number of days the main news item is regional, 
national, or foreign. This may be the best time to make a simple quantitative 
analysis of the paper. Small groups work on different issues and compare 
results. I divide first into Editorial Space, that used by the staff of the paper 
in various ways, and Advertising Space, that sold to other people, and then 
use the major headings of Appendix VII to the Royal Commission’s Report: 
Home News, External News, Other (or Miscellaneous) News, Features, and 
Other Editorial Space (Comment, including Letters), with a separate heading 
for Ulster and Irish news. I demonstrate what is meant by the total space 
the paper contains—number of pages multiplied by number of columns— 
and then show how to measure and add up column inches. I find most 
children enjoy doing this. We convert the totals, with supervision of the 
arithmetic, into percentages of the total space. A typical breakdown of the 
Belfast Telegraph shows just under 50 per cent total advertising space. (The 
Guardian has nearly the same proportion.) Why so much? Because local 
and classified advertisements, especially at week-ends, have to have much 
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more space than in any national paper. If at a later stage this kind of analysis 
is done for other papers, then one of the most significant things will be, for 
example, the proportion of space given to such items as External News. 
Children learn a lot by deciding under which heading an item should go; 
a cartoon may be significant Editorial Comment, as in “Dressed to Kill’, the 
French atomic explosion represented as a Paris fashion model. 

Outside Belfast interest in purely local affairs gives a good start. A student 
doing practice teaching in a small and rather derelict fishing port in South 
Down began newspaper work from the account of the official opening of a 
large extension to the school building. To stimulate interest in local matters 
is good in itself, and it can be extended. 

One of the most fruitful pieces of newspaper work I have known was 
with a third-year class in an intermediate (equals secondary modern) school 
in an industrialised part of Belfast. It began with questions and a count that 
showed that 28 children out of 33 were familiar with the Belfast Telegraph. 
It continued, to my surprise, by producing the following figures for other 
daily papers named as seen more or less regularly at home: 


Daily Express 14 
Daily Mail II 
Daily Mirror 8 
Daily Sketch 
Guardian 
( Northern Wh ig 

Provincial< Irish News 

Belfast News-Letter 


This with the Belfast Telegraph gave an average of 2—3 papers per family, 
almost exactly half national and half provincial. I was struck by the fact 
that two boys knew The Guardian. 

This census was followed by talk about the six papers most commonly 
seen (copies readily brought from home). The headlines were read out and 
compared, and the point made that the best were those giving most and 
clearest information. Then we noticed where no comparison could be made 
because sometimes different papers had selected different events for reporting. 
Sometimes this was simply the difference between the regional and the na- 
tional papers, but we noticed the attention some Northern Ireland papers 
gave to external news. Then the different kind of story often featured by 
the Mirror became obvious, and the discussion centred on whether the main 
items were included because they were important—i.e. likely to affect peo- 
ple’s lives—or to sell the paper, and hence what newspapers were for, to 
inform or to amuse. Several members of the class made the point that there 
were other things to entertain—magazines of various kinds, for example. 

Cc 
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I am always concerned to bring out the idea that there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t have both, and that a good newspaper is not dull but interesting 
and informative at the same time. Radio gives the clearest examples here. 
But the paper serves when I draw attention to a headline like: THREE 
ALGERIANS SHOT IN COLOGNE, and (having established without 
waste of time where Cologne is) ask how it came about that Algerians were 
shot there. This sort of example soon shows that a newspaper must explain 
and comment as well as simply reporting, if it is to be understandable and 
therefore interesting. At this stage, too, I give practice in writing headlines, 
which not only makes the child weigh and consider each word for brevity 
and accuracy, like drafting telegrams, but brings out the difference between 
the factual statement and the one that seeks to bounce the reader into adopting 
a ready-made attitude. 

I have to come to think that today the kind of comparison suggested above 
—between what one paper includes and another leaves out—is even more 
valuable than that between different accounts of the same event. It is a 
deliberate attempt to combat the triviality and avoidance of the uncomfort- 
able which is the principal danger in all the mass media—even more than 
prejudice, though, of course, omissions will illustrate that also. (Ideas for 
such comparisons will often be suggested by Francis Williams’ Fleet Street 
notes in the New Statesman.) 

The regional paper can help to give some standing to many things, not 
only news. Such papers sometimes have sensible and thoughtful feature 
articles, and Ulster children will at times accept something of interest in 
their own provincial paper which they would ignore in a national paper— 
even if they saw it. The Belfast Telegraph has a ‘Saturday Miscellany’, which 
during the winter startled at least one class by quoting Hardy and Bridges 
peoms when writing about people’s differing reactions to snowy weather; 
some children said they expected to find this kind of thing only in school 
books. When the Walsingham tomb was to be opened in 1956 in search of 
supposed evidence about the authorship of Shakespeare, the element of mys- 
tery had enough appeal for other cuttings on similar subjects on the class 
display board to draw more interest. The ninetieth birthday of Sibelius, 
noticed in the same column, produced, after a little explanation of who he 
was, a discussion of why a paper in Belfast should think it worthwhile to 
print a piece about him, and I think some understanding that he was a 
national hero as well as a musician. 

In spite of commercial television, the Press still remains the largest and 
far the most varied medium of advertising, and I have found the regional 
paper particularly practical as a source for this kind of work. It carries a 
wide range of advertisements, from the small ads. that parents and elder 
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brothers look at, to the full-page display that has begun in the last few years 
to appear here as well as in the national press. Even those not attracted by 
words at all can be startled and interested by making a kind of rough scale 
of advertised products ranging from the most frequently plugged to those 
that never appear in the big advertisements or on commercial TV—Why 
not? The non-academic, sometimes as quickly as the verbally fluent, see that 
essentials are rarely advertised. Thus any realistically-minded boy (the girls 
usually not so quickly) soon sees which advertisements actually tell you 
something about the goods they announce and which don’t; and this con- 
trast is particularly obvious in regional papers. In so doing he is acquiring 
what is probably the most valuable of all linguistic habits today, that of dis- 
tinguishing between referential and empty language. 

My next stage is to examine how advertisements actually work, disting- 
uishing first between those that work because people want to come to some 
arrangement for their own benefit—someone has a house to sell and someone 
else wants one—and those that have to have some added attractiveness. This 
is not of course simply a distinction between classified advertisements and 
the rest; some commercial advertisements fulfil perfectly genuine needs, while 
classified ads. may be trying to create or cash in on an artificially stimulated 
want (speculation in second-hand cars and motor cycles). What I aim at is 
to discriminate among them and elucidate motives by examining the actual 
language, as far as the capacity of individuals in the class allows. 

This is when, too, I mention the biggest shift in advertising since the war 
—to that designed to sell nothing, but to induce an attitude or fix an image. 
This may be from the worthiest motives—Road Safety Propaganda. Then 
there are the appeals for good causes. Or it may be nothing but ‘Public 
Relations’. I read first some of the Rank Organisation pieces about enter- 
tainment tax, and go on to such as the I.C.I. and British Steel Industry 
examples, asking what they are intended to sell and to whom, for whose 
reading they are intended, and why big money is paid for them. The Central 
African Federation is a rather different and more recent example. I give 
some account of the working of advertising agencies. 

We then go on to examine how the second kind of advertisement works, 
by making a large collection to which all in the class contribute whatever 
they can, not only from the Press. I have found a classification such as the 
following suitable: appeals to some kind of fear—of illness, of being looked 
down on by others; to greed—the hope of something for nothing; snobbery 
—of not being as lavishly equipped materially as other people; vanity; the 
pseudo-scientific, including both the mechanical and the medical; ‘confused 
ideas'\—the completely irrelevant, e.g. the pleasant scene or activity which 
has nothing whatever to do with what is being advertised; and the ‘pin-up’ 
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or falsely romantic, which need not be a girl but includes any conventionally 
attractive figure or situation, as in some tobacco adverts. and travel literature. 
And, of course, various combinations of these. The class sorts and arranges 
the material and it can be displayed on the wall-board. A small display of 
advertisements with more disinterested motives makes a significant contrast. 

With a reasonably good class attempts are made to rewrite advertisements 
to give clear information as well as making a pleasant impression, and to 
draft imaginary advertisements. I still treasure one for a new detergent to 
be called ‘SWIZZ’. The amount and type of written work in all these 
activities depends on the level of the class, and there is no reason why it 
should be the same for all the children in any given class. It is the discussion 
and reading, and arousing of interest in what was unrealised before that is 
the most important, the attempts to formulate ideas of their own and argue 
about them—e.g. over the motives and merits of an advertisement—and 
consequently a beginning in forming opinions, instead of prejudices, or sim- 
ple unconsciousness. How far this development goes depends on the indi- 
vidual child, but I have invariably found that some respond. One of the 
chief i impressions I have from some years of attempting work of this kind 
and seeing it in various schools is the tendency for the same two types to 
emerge that one sees in adults—the responsible and the irresponsible, or 
perhaps the realists and the escapists. This is not a division according to 
intelligence or educational attainment, but rather a difference of tempera- 
ment, between those who on the whole are prepared to face and consider 
facts and those who fairly consistently try to avoid them. This is why it is 
possible to discuss serious matters with some children who could not read 
about them for themselves even if they had an incentive, provided that the 
subject can be shown as real and valid for the world outside the classroom. 
The need for work of this kind in every child’s school career ought to require 
no argument today. I have myself come to think it better that, rather than 
being a project or a single term’s work, such activity should be incorporated 
into the general experience of English (and social studies if possible), and 
go on all the time. It may well, for example, progress naturally from or 
alongside the class magazine or newspaper, but I think it is this regular press- 
ing of the point whenever suitable examples occur which produces the most 
permanent effect. Some, like some grown-ups, will always remain ostriches, 
but the child who is soon to leave can sometimes show a perhaps unexpected 
maturity and responsibility. Inside many children there is an adult wildly 
signalling to be let out, and I have found these activities with the regional 
newspaper one effective way of releasing him. They are a beginning from 
which some discrimination may emerge later, and at the least a stimulation 
of that interest without which it cannot grow at all. 





A STONE AND A SERPENT: 
THE POSITION OF LITERATURE 
IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
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A GREAT DEAL is being said, these days, about the gulf between the Science 
man and the Arts man: the illiterate scientist is becoming a stereotype of the 
age. But surely the time has come to realise that this is an academic matter 
—in both senses of the term. It concerns the Sixth forms in Grammar Schools 
—no one else. How many is that? Fifteen per cent of the school population? 
Certainly not more, probably considerably less. In any case, whatever their 
course, the sixth formers will get a great deal from it—and the best of the 
staff, and most of the money in the school, will help them on their way. 

I am concerned here with all the others—the ones who are not ‘sixth form 
material’ or who, perhaps with ten subjects at ‘O’ level, have had as much 
of School as they can bear. If they leave from the fifth form, what literature 
have they had? To the shame of our educational system let us admit that 
hundreds every year go away without ever having had the opportunity to 
find out that books can be interesting, and that literature matters. They have 
taken literature at ‘O’ level, perhaps—if they were likely to pass. They may 
have spent a year on a collection of Georgian verse, a story of the last war, 
and Twelfth Night. For many of them, that is all they have ever read right 
through—and some examiners are suggesting that even that, judging by the 
answers, is in doubt. 

Working as I do in a non-grammar school, I meet a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of pupils—and some come from Grammar Schools. If this experience 
were different from one’s own impressions, or from the stories of one’s 
friends’ children, one would hesitate to generalise, but the only difference 
I notice is that every year the story gets worse. Repeatedly one is told, “Yes, 
we had a library, but in five years I never went in it’; “We started Macbeth 
but we didn’t discuss it—I don’t think we finished it’; ‘No, we haven’t read 
anything by Jane Austen, Hardy, George Eliot, the Brontés—we read Kid 
for Two Farthings, in the third form’. 

They have rarely read one of the major tragedies of Shakespeare—and no 
plays by anybody else except perhaps a few modern one-act plays; they have 
rarely read a novel—not even Jane Eyre; and they had done no poetry, so 
that, at 17, Keats’ “Ode to Autumn’ is quite new to them. 
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I am sure that there are very serious problems here which have to be 
tackled—but they are not the ones which are posed when one discusses this. 
Ask people who teach English in such schools and what will you be told: 

No books—cither the Head is a mathematician or the L.E.A. is mean. 

Dreadful children—no background—never see a book in their homes— 
can barely read. 

No time—must do grammar two periods out of four, or must take two 
years on the set books. 

But I suggest that these are not the reasons—they are the rationalisations: 
the real reasons are very different. I think they can be reduced to three. 

The first is literary snobbery: the pearls-before-swine complex. How dare 
I cast the treasures of Shakespeare’s mind before the clots in 4c? The other 
side of this is worse: Why should I abandon my own mind to the presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s treasures to people so far below my own intellectual 
level? As an acquaintance once said to me, ‘Of course I could do it, though 
why the County should pay a person with my qualifications to do that sort 
of thing, I really cannot think’. 

One of the troubles here is the presence of the Advanced level pupils. 
Those who teach them are on their own intellectual level. When they teach 
the ‘A’ forms they look out for their future university scholars. If by some 
unfortunate chance they have to take ‘B’, “C’ and ‘D’ forms, they get it 
over as quickly as possible. The people who never take the Advanced level 
pupils don’t count—and go elsewhere as quickly as possible. The Grammar 
School sifting-machinery gets going very early; no time to enjoy the present, 
no feeling that whatever the form is called it is in the top thirty per cent of 
the population—and in many districts in the top twenty per cent. Could 
we remember that Shakespeare attracted his audience just because his plays 
had something for everybody—and that the intelligentsia of Dickens’ day 
thought his novels fit only for the vulgar? 

Another, more honest, reason for which one can have more respect is that 
boys and girls from 11 to 15 are too young for great literature. Take away 
for ‘O’ level the one year in which they are sufficiently mature to do some- 
thing worthwhile and you have nothing left. The answer to this is simply 
that it isn’t true; there is plenty of literature—real literature—to occupy two 
periods a week from 11-15, with enough choice for all tastes, for boys and 
for girls. 

The problem of age is very closely tied up with another problem which 
is never considered in this context—the mixed school. A man or woman 
of genius can teach literature to boys and girls in the same class and is not 
aware of any problem. But for most of us who, after all, must watch what 
is going on in the back row, it is almost impossible to interest boys and girls 
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in the same books. After years in mixed schools I confess with shame that 
I chose for the boys—although I didn’t realise it at the time. 

Dare one suggest that the tone of the school, and the discipline in the 
classrooms, has more effect on literature teaching than on any other subject? 
My first head, on my first day, said to me, “Before you can interest them, 
they have to listen, and to do that they have to sit still’. I am still grateful 
for the advice. But I have been lucky. I am told that in some schools no-one 
ever sits still. 

The third most important reason is that like breeds like. If a bored student 
goes to College, a bored teacher comes into a school. Not many of us light 
our own torches. They are lit for us by teachers to whom literature matters, 
whose unaffected laughter and tears induce our own. Not long ago I was 
reading Michael with a class of girls—an ‘O’ level set poem. We were visited 
by a group of students from a neighbouring college—all potential teachers 
of English. When they heard what we were doing they looked horrified. 
‘How dreadful!’ one said. ‘Don’t they find it very boring?’ I offered the 
floor to anyone who liked to take her on. In good round terms she was 
told that if she didn’t like the poem it was because she didn’t know what it 
was about—and so much the worse for her. To the students this was com- 
pletely incomprehensible; a schoolgirl, asserting that a poem was important 
—and daring a stranger to contradict her. We were all obviously crazy. 

I had thought that the Dry-as-dust School was dead—but it isn’t. I recently 
read King Lear with a group of ex-grammar school sixteen-to-seventeen- 
year-olds. It was hard work: they had not grown to this by way of the 
other plays and had no vocabulary in which to discuss it. Nevertheless some 
enjoyed it and saw, I hope, a little of its force. One didn’t. She said ‘I didn’t 
think much of it,really. I could understand it all, as we went along. Now, 
when we did Twelfth Night for G.C.E. we had to be looking up words all 
the time’. When you hear this, you hear the door slam and the key turn 
on the inside. 

Are there any answers? No readers of this Journal need to be convinced 
that literature is important—the fact that they read it means that nothing 
I have said is true of them. But they must know that the picture as a whole 
is black, and it is for us to pioneer the changes. And there are plenty of 
things to be done. 

I should ask all Heads to forbid absolutely the spending of more than three 
terms on set books. That at least gives the fourth year for reasonably serious 
reading. 

Senior English masters should protest without ceasing to the examining 
boards about the falling standard of books being set for ‘O’ level—and 
demand that, whatever their current appeal may be, set books must be 
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literature. And they must choose the best they are offered—not the soft 
option. Better still, let Senior English masters create a climate of opinion 
in which pupils are not entered for literature at ‘O’ level—and demand two 
periods a week for literature, to give the lie to the people who say no-one 
can teach what is not to be examined. 

In mixed schools, English staff should demand that boys and girls should 
be separated. They are streamed for other subjects. Is literature really less 
important than French and Mathematics? 

Can we set a new fashion—and declare that any fool can teach 4a, but 
that it takes real ability to teach 2c? 

And can we scrap rigid literature syllabuses so that people can take what 
they can ‘put across’: (If the book allowance is too meagre to allow this, 
let us get the political opposition to challenge our county rulers, and make 
an issue of their meanness in the council chamber.) 

And could we agree that the teachers of French and Latin who oblige by 
doing ‘a bit of English’ should teach /anguage—and the available English 
specialist should do the literature, even if that makes the time-table more 
complicated: 

And in all schools with any stability of staffing, can we allow English 
specialists to teach their subject to the same classes, not to the same years— 
so that they can lay their own foundations, and build to some kind of plan. 
And can we demand, when the authorities give us libraries, that we take 
our pupils there, bodily, in class time? Of course, you can take a horse to 
the water without making him drink—but you'll never find out if he’s thirsty 
if you don’t take him to the water. When you have done all this, you still 
have to find the teachers who read English at the University because they 
wanted to—not because they weren't good at anything else. 

A friend of mine was interviewing a candidate for an Honours School of 
English. She said ‘Of the books you have told us about, which did you 
most enjoy?’ With a look which implied that she didn’t Understand what 
Literature was About, the candidate answered, ‘I didn’t enjoy any of them’. 
Someone should have had the power, there and then, to shut her out from 
the ranks of the teachers of English—for life. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Stones, indeed. 

One examining Board has just published its list of prose works from which 
one is to be selected for ‘O’ level: Elizabethan Voyages, Coverley Papers, St. 
Joan, Lark Rise. It is an exercise requiring some ingenuity to select from 
this list the work most likely to fulfil one’s avowed aim of inculcating a 


habit of reading for pleasure. 
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I SHOULD LIKE to pass on a classification I have made of the kinds of 
mistakes which secondary school pupils make in their attempts to understand 
what they read—a classification which will be useful, I hope, to anyone seek- 
ing to teach comprehension. 

My classification is based on experiments carried out with Training College 
students (who had just left school) and on an analysis of the many General 
Certificate of Education scripts that I have read as an examiner in English 
Language at Ordinary Level. My intention in classifying and cataloguing 
errors is not to deplore pupils’ failures but to indicate where teaching is most 
necessary and can be most effective. 

The best teaching of comprehension is an extempore give and take between 
teacher and pupil. After a passage has been read the teacher asks the class 
questions; something unexpected that a pupil says prompts the teacher to 
ask a further question that he had never foreseen the need of, and further 
replies suddenly reveal further misunderstanding of what has been read, 
misunderstandings that the teacher never foresaw. Tactful and indirect ques- 
tioning will most often produce informative answers: the more freely he 
can get his class to talk about what they read, the more he will learn about 
their successes and failures in understanding what they read, and the more. 
opportunities he will find of extending this power. He is more likely to 
seize these opportunities if he has in his head some classification such as mine 
to remind him of how much is included in the scope of comprehension. 

1. Firstly, pupils fail to understand a writer’s ideas. For instance, a passage 
about telepathy stated that certain experiments produced results that were 
‘not impressive enough to convince the doubters’; and it mentioned a sailor 
who dreamed of his father’s death and discovered, months afterwards, that 
his father had died at the same time as his dream. G.C.E. candidates who 
wrote that ‘impressive results were obtained in these experiments’ had not 
understood much of what they read, while many confused the idea that 
dreams can be a form of telepathy with the quite different idea that they 
can foretell the future. 

If we can persuade our pupils to read widely and alertly, then they will 
have met such ideas before, and will be more likely when they meet them 
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again on the printed page to read about them confidently and to follow small 
distinctions between them and other ideas that are similar (or superficially 
similar). 

Such pupils need also to be trained to read carefully exactly what the 
printed word says, and to notice when what they write in one part of their 
answer is contradicted in another. A useful check that they can use in exam- 
inations is this: When they find that their interpretations of different sections 
of a passage are inconsistent and irreconcilable, they need to stop and look 
again to see if they have misunderstood what they read. Speed of reading 
may be important here. From the United States of America there comes 
considerable experimental evidence to show that those who are capable of 
reading fastest also understand most of what they read, but that the good 
reader realises when he has come to a difficult part and slows down his speed 
of reading. The good reader, like the good driver, is not one who is always 
slow, but the one who knows when to slow down. 

2. The second error I can only sum up in the trite generality that pupils 
sometimes fail to understand a writer’s intention. They understand the dic- 
tionary meaning of his words, but not the effects they are intended to have 
on their readers. They do not realise what attitude he is adopting towards 
his topic and is seeking to pass on to them; they are not aware of the motive 
which leads him to present his material in a certain way, and they do not 
follow what moral or conclusion he seeks to draw. They do not realise what 
effects the writer’s facts or ideas are meant to have on their judgements, 
attitudes and emotions. They may not respond to the author’s intention or 
may not even detect its presence. 

This is a serious error, for meaning is usually complex, and the reader’s 
understanding must be equal to coping with the various purposes embodied 
in the writer's words. 

In Practical Criticism 1. A. Richards demonstrated that: ‘In addition to direct- 
ing a fairly precise thought, most language simultaneously endeavours to 
excite some refinement of feeling’. He divides meaning into four compo- 
nents: Sense, Feeling, Tone, Intention; but I prefer to consider the last three 
together, and to consider the reader’s failure to respond to any one of them 
as a failure to recognise the writer's intention. 

Such errors are not confined to the reading of literature (in the narrow 
sense of the word) for often writers on politics must appeal to our emotions 
if they are going to inspire us to action, while writers on history and geog- 
raphy must appeal to our imagination if they are going to teach us something 
more important than a list of names. The scientist usually conveys indirectly 
an attitude towards the facts he is presenting—that they are important or 
unimportant, relevant or irrelevant. For such writers, who use emotive 
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writing in a worth-while cause, it is frustrating if readers do not respond to 
their emotion. We who have read so many exposures of the unworthy uses 
of emotive writing need to accept the seriousness of the opposite error— 
not to respond to the worthy uses of emotive writing. 

This failure to recognise an author’s intention takes several forms. One 
is that pupils treat as important an idea which the writer regards as unim- 
portant, which he concedes to the opposition but puts into a bleak form of 
indirect speech, and often introduces with a phrase such as ‘of course it could 
be argued that’. The derogatory intention of such treatment is not always 
appreciated. Again the pejorative values of words are often missed; for 
instance, it is not always realised that to accuse someone of indecision is to 
accuse him of failing to make up his mind in circumstances where he should 
have done so. Indirect expressions of disbelief and disapproval are missed; 
and satire is not always detected. 

Faced with an extract from Sir Winston Churchill’s My Early Life, in 
which he laughed good-humouredly at the unrealistic eagerness of recruits 
in 1895 to obtain active service, some G.C.E. candidates thought that it 
glorified war. When others read a passage about Hitler by Alan Bullock, 
admitting his abilities but condemning his crimes, many thought that the 
writer was more impressed by Hitler than he was. A minority went even 
further, and wrote such things as “Hitler had great thoughts for other people 
and he was willing to help them in every way’. They had certainly not un- 
derstood the writer's attitude to Hitler, and his intention in writing about him. 

Faced with Housman’s poem “On Wenlock Edge’, many candidates mis- 
understood Housman’s attitude to the Roman soldier who shared the poet’s 
emotions; many thought that the poet resented the presence of the Roman 
as a wicked alien invader, while some Welsh candidates thought that the 
poet sympathised with the Roman because both ‘had had trouble with the 
English’. 

3. Thirdly, a special type of this failure to recognise an author’s intention 
is the failure to detect irony. Sometimes crude or continuous irony is recog- 
nised, but pupils are puzzled when an author uses a word that normally is 
an expression of praise, and turns it into a vehicle of ironical criticism, as 
when A. G. Macdonell calls a profiteer ‘law-abiding’ (to suggest that he kept 
only the letter of the law), but Jane Austen applies the word ‘interesting’ to 
the frivolous news about officers that was collected by Elizabeth Bennet’s 
younger sisters. 

4. A word can be difficult for five different reasons. Firstly, it may be a 
word that a reader has never met before, and among words that various 
G.C.E. candidates had not met before were furze and stigma. Secondly, a 
reader may not see which meaning is intended when the same word has 
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several: the present writer some years ago wondered (for a moment) why 
the Italians were sending a maquis to England when a newspaper headline 
said—‘Italy sends underground workers to Britain’. G.C.E. candidates took 
the word park (a nobleman’s park) to mean a municipal park or a car-park, 
and the word upright (vertical) to mean respectable. When Kingsley described 
a dangerous coast-line with its ‘howling wilderness of rock and roller’, many 
thought this a reference to ‘a wild sort of dancing’. Thirdly, a word may 
be a little archaic: I once heard a student tell a class that the switch which 
Tom Sawyer’s aunt had behind her back was an electric light switch. 
Fourthly, a reader may have difficulty with the technical vocabulary of a 
particular subject: both British and American research shows that this occurs 
quite often in mathematics and science and even history. It certainly occurs 
in politics, for out of a sample of 270 Training College students, 5 per cent 
of the men and 42 per cent of the women thought that the ‘Left Wing’ 
meant the Conservative party. Fifthly, an easy and familiar word may be 
used to express an idea that is too difficult, abstract, or unfamiliar for a par- 
ticular reader. For instance, the use of peculiar in the sense of distinctive 
puzzled many G.C.E. candidates. 

Sometimes readers can understand the gist of extracts, though they do 
not understand certain words in them; but it seems that every passage con- 
tains key words that must be understood if the passage is to make sense. It 
is not easy for the teacher or examiner (or even the writer) to foresee which 
words these are. Among words that caused obvious difficulty to some G.C.E. 
candidates on different occasions were these: denuded, discontent , infantry (con- 
fused with infants), goldfinches (thought to be trees, or animals or fish), Na- 
tional Socialism (thought to be identical with Socialism) and luck (taken to 
be the name of a person). 

The art of teaching comprehension is to know which words need to be 
studied, for it is poor teaching and poor psychology to write as Gordon 
does on this: “When pupils are reading a passage for understanding they 
must be absolutely clear about the meaning of every word and phrase’. 
Sometimes a pupil will respond to the essentials of a speech from Shake- 
speare or a paragraph from D. H. Lawrence without fully understanding 
every word, and if we stop to complete this understanding of unimportant 
words we may destroy the effect that this piece of literature has on him. 
The essential (and difficult) thing is to tell which words are of most import- 
ance in a particular context. 

5. Fifthly, failures in comprehension may originate in ignorance of the 
subject that the writer is writing about. It is obvious that each one of us is 
more lilely to understand something written on a subject we know a lot 
about (e.g. history) than a subject we know less about (e.g. chemistry). 
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Among Training College students the men understand passages about politics 
better than the women do; presumably men students have more background 
information about politics. Lack of background information reduced some 
students’ understanding of a passage about ‘the eternal city where Romulus 
stood, or Tully spoke or Caesar fell’ when they thought that the city was 
Athens or Jerusalem: it reduced their understanding of a passage about Molo- 
tov when they thought that he was a German or a Japanese. In choosing a 
passage for a comprehension passage in a G.C.E. examination it is hard to 
find one on a topic where all candidates start level. Even in a Welsh Joint 
Education Committee examination a passage about Radnorshire proved un- 
successful in this respect, as at least an eighth of the (Welsh) candidates thought 
that Radnorshire was in England, and consequently misunderstood parts of 
the passage. 

6. Sixthly, a reader may be ignorant of a subject that is not the writer's 
main topic but is one to which he refers en passant. Sometimes a writer on 
economics uses an analogy from science to explain his meaning; similarly 
Ivor Brown in describing a dance-band leader not only refers to classical 
mythology but also ironically describes his departure from the concert-hall 
as ‘absenting himself from felicity a while’. To explain his idea about his 
main subject (a dance-band) such a writer makes a passing allusion to some 
other field of knowledge (mythology and literature). If the reader knows 
less about this other field of knowledge than about the main subject, he will 
not understand what the writer means. It is inevitable that any reader will 
not understand some allusions, but it is a weakness if he does not understand 
them repeatedly, or if he has not learned to sense that an allusion is being 
made. A writer finds it conveniem co refer to literature or history or the 
Bible as a method of communicating his ideas and his attitudes; but this 
attempt at communication may fail with readers who think that the wife 
of Bath is a character from Pepys’ diary or that the Domesday Book was 
written by Charles Dickens. 

What is essential is not that readers will be able to recognise every allusion, 
but that they will be able to sense when an allusion is being made, so that 
they can turn to a reference book to help hew out the full meaning if it is 
necessary to do so. 

7. Very similar is the misunderstanding when illustrative examples or 
metaphors are not comprehended. Lord Beveridge, in arguing that a plan 
for full employment must be flexible, said that it ‘is not like the directed 
flight of an aircraft on a beam. It is a voyage among shifting and dangerous 
currents’. Students who knew nothing about the navigation of aircraft by 
radio learnt no economics from this metaphor. G.C.E. candidates also mis- 
understood metaphors. Some interpreted as a literal snowstorm Housman’s 
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line—‘And thick on Severn snow the leaves’. When Sir John Hunt said tha 
for a climber who had exhausted himself in climbing Everest the descent 
might be ‘the straw that broke the camel's back’, a few candidates wrote 
this sort of comment: “The climber’s camel broke his back at 29,000 feet’. 
When Kingsley described the cliffs of Devon as ‘upright walls’ with ‘castles, 
spires and wings of jagged iron-stone’, various candidates interpreted one 
or more of these metaphors in a literal way. 

8. All school-children need to be shown how the meaning of a word, or 
a sentence, or even a paragraph may depend upon its context. To grasp 
the meaning of one sentence (or paragraph) one may need to look again at 
the previous sentence (or paragraph). For instance, the statement ‘New 
towns must be built’ may mean that new Blackpools must be built, not that 
more satellite towns must be built—if previous sentences have made it clear 
that the topic under discussion is holiday accommodation. 

9. Sometimes readers imagine that the writer has written what they expect 
him to write; often this is what they hope or fear he will write. Five per 
cent of the G.C.E. candidates who read a precis passage about radio ‘in this 
country’ asserted that ‘country people depend on the radio for music’; they 
expected him to write about the shortage of entertainment in the country- 
side, although he never mentioned the idea. In reading an argumentative 
or controversial passage many readers assume that the writer is more of an 
extremist than he is; they assume that he must agree, or disagree, with them 
completely. In reading Bullock’s comments on Hitler many who realised 
that the writer was not completely denying Hitler’s ability assumed that he 
must therefore be praising Hitler extravagantly. In interpreting a writer’s 
arguments such readers exaggerate them: if an examination passage argues 
that ‘a considerable proportion of’ the people do something, then candidates 
say that ‘all’ do this, or at least ‘the majority’ do it. Such misinterpretations 
confirm the view of I. A. Richards that: “When views that seem to conflict 
with our own prepossessions are set before us, the impulse to refute, to 
combat or to reconstruct them, rather than to investigate them, is all but 
overwhelming’. 

To help pupils to avoid this fault, we must train them to form, when first 
confronted with a passage that rouses their fear or hopes or curiosity or 
prejudice, a tentative interpretation of it, but to be ready to revise this later, 
as they find the writer making further statements that do not fit in with it. 
We must persuade them not to cling too obstinately to snap judgements. 

Of course, although it is often convenient to discuss one at a time these 
nine faults of comprehension, often a single misunderstanding of what one 
reads involves several of these, for comprehension is a complex combination 
of many abilities and activities. For instance, Dylan Thomas, writing about 
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August Bank Holidays when he was a boy, described how he left the beach 
at dusk and ‘heard above the belabouring sea the siren voices of the raucous, 
horsey barkers’. Students who thought that siren voices were loud, rather 
than seductive, had misunderstood one word; they had also misjudged Dylan 
Thomas’s intention of making the fair and its barkers seem attractive; they 
had not let the preceding phrase about the sea prepare them for the Homeric 
echo, and so had thought of air-raids instead of golden-haired temptresses 
singing on dangerous rocks; they had not related the word to its context, 
and had not spotted the literary allusion. 

In order to increase our pupils’ ability to understand what they read, we 
must hold a balance between extensive and intensive reading. If we can 
perstiade them to read more books and more varied books for pleasure, they 
will approach the printed page with a different psychological attitude. They 
will want to understand what they read, and will be freer from having too 
much, or too little, confidence in their ability to extract the meaning. They 
will have acquired, often unconsciously, a wider vocabulary, for often we 
gradually learn the full meaning of a w ord as we meet it in different contexts. 
They will have acquired a better background knowledge of more subjects 
and will be quicker to recognise allusions. All this is important because a 
reader’s comprehension depends on the variety and quality of his previous 
experiences, both direct and vicarious. At the same time, plenty of intensive 
reading under the guidance of a teacher is necessary if pupils are to master 
the various techniques that they need in order to read with understanding 

If we use extracts for this purpose, we must be very careful to choose 
extracts that will make something like the impact on their reader that they 
made in their original context. It is essential to give our pupils a few, brief 
well-chosen facts to tell them what knowledge of previous pages the writer 
assumes the reader to have. To give an obvious instance, if one takes an 
extract from George Sturt that begins—‘In my shop’, it is essential to tell 
one’s pupils at once that this means a wheelwright’s workshop. 

If a teacher sets out to give a direct demonstration (with examples) of 
how to detect irony or how to relate meaning to context, this will surely 
bear fruit. Also, reading aloud by the teacher will often make apparent a 
writer's intention or mood or tone to pupils who have difficulty in deducing 
these from the printed page. Frank explanations of how our own methods 
of reading differ according to what we are reading and why we are reading 
may help our pupils to achieve a similar versatility. ‘Some books’, said 
Bacon, ‘are to be Tasted, others to be Swallowed, and some few to be 
Chewed and Digested’; if we are to teach our pupils to digest worth-while 
books, we have to help them to recognise which are worth digesting and 
how to treat those that are not. 
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WHETHER AS a set-book for examinations or as a class-reader, Under the 
Greenwood Tree is usually the first of Hardy’s works with which young people 
become acquainted. However, the very factors which make it suitable for 
school reading are sometimes felt to make it not entirely satisfactory as an 
introduction to Hardy’s work as a whole. Its lightness, humour, even tone, 
and ‘happy ending’ seem to set it apart from the later gloomy novels; its 
editor in the Macmillan Scholar’s Library Series calls it ‘a slight and pretty 
work . . . obviously immature’ and finds ‘scarcely a hint in it of the sombre 
and ruthless master who was subsequently to startle his contemporaries with 
a succession of tragic masterpieces’. This view has probably gained strength 
from Hardy’s own assertion, in his later life, that it was less deep and less 
transcendent than his subsequent novels. 

I wish to show, however, that Under the Greenwood Tree is really all-of-a- 
piece with the later novels in that it reveals Hardy’s deep concern with the 
problem of social aspiration. Consideration of this aspect not only reveals 
a greater richness in Under the Greenwood Tree itself but opens a path from 
that novel to the study of other Hardy novels. It is particularly interesting 
to notice that Hardy anticipated many modern writers in his awareness of 
education as a socially-disruptive force. 

From his title, Under the Greenwood Tree Or The Mellstock Quire—A Rural 
Painting of the Dutch School, Hardy seems to have at first intended an objective 
delineation, with careful attention to detail—natural and architectural—of 
rustic manners of his time, noting the gradual process of change which was 
affecting those manners. In fact, however, the Quire hardly justify their 
prominence in the title insofar as they drop out of the story less than half 
way through (after Chapter 5 of Part 2) and only reappear at the very end, 
as guests at the wedding. The latter half of the novel is entirely given up to 
the love story of Dick Dewy and Fancy Day, and it is here that Hardy’s 
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interest seems mainly to lie. The chapters in the earlier half of the novel 
exhibit a good deal of the “Rural Painting’ aspect; the seasonal changes in 
nature are depicted with a careful and loving eye, and we are reminded of 
the novelist’s claim to affinity with the Dutch School in many touches of 
homely, realistic detail—‘the occasional scurr of a rope betokened a stable’ 
Charley holding a looking glass before his face ‘to learn how the human 
countenance appeared when engaged in crying’, large knives and forks ‘bear- 
ing upon their sides, “Shear-steel, warranted”, in such emphatic letters of 
assurance, that the warranter’s name was not required as further proof, and 
not given’. These descriptions tend to be leisurely, if not digressive; the 
novelist’s method here is discursive and episodic. But after the description 
of Geoffrey Day’s house in Chapter 6 of Part 2 there are no more of these 
very detailed, lengthy ‘domestic’ descriptions. The novelist’s technique be- 
comes swift and dramatic; dialogue preponderates. 

Hardy, then, became deeply involved in his story of young love. To some 
extent, Fancy Day is just a ‘giddy young miss’, fundamentally good-hearted. 
But she is caught up in an atmosphere instinct with craving for finery, respect- 
ability, wealth, and social standing. Her father, the proud, silent headgame- 
keeper, who is nevertheless ‘not an extraordinarily taciturn man among 
friends slightly richer than himself’, has educated her and saved for her so 
that ‘if any gentleman, who sees her to be his equal in polish, should want 
to marry her, . . . he shan’t be superior to her in pocket’. And he asks Dick, 


‘Now do ye think after this that you be good enough for her?’ Poor Dick 
can only answer ‘No’ and walk away ‘wondering at his presumption in asking 
for a woman whom he had seen from the beginning to be so superior to him’. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Fancy, an educated woman, will speak 
‘standard English’ and not the local dialect, yet Dick’s speech, too, is carefully 
—and curiously—distinguished by Hardy from the rustics’ and, indeed, from 
that of his father, as this extract shows: 


“That there maid is taking up thy thoughts more than’s good for thee, my sonny . . . 
’Od rot the women, ’tis nothing else wi’ "em nowadays but getting young men and 
leading ‘em astray.’ 

‘Pooh, father! you just repeat what all the common world says; that’s all you do.’ 


We are told nothing of Dick’s education. However, long before his rejec- 
tion as Fancy’s suitor by her father, he has sensed that his social standing will 
not be considered good enough; social rank matters even more than wealth 
—‘Dick looked into the distance at a vast expanse of mortgaged estate. “‘I 
wish I was as rich as a squire when he’s as poor as a crow,” he murmured; 
“I'd soon ask Fancy something”.’ 

Geoffrey Day favours Shiner as Fancy’s suitor—for he is ‘a nice solid 
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fellow’, ‘a high-class man’ as Mrs. Day tacitly recognises when she hands 
him, not Dick, the bottle of hartshorn. 

Fancy herself is almost vanity incarnate. The vicar, Mr. Maybold, uncon- 
sciously plays on her vanity when he proposes marriage—‘Of course, we 
would not live here, . . . you shall have anything, Fancy, anything to make 
you happy—pony-carriage, flowers, birds, pleasant society; yes, you have 
enough in you for any society, after a few months of travel with me!’ Fancy 
would be ‘foolish’ to refuse him! 

When she writes to the vicar to ask permission to withdraw her acceptance 
of his offer, she confesses ‘It is my nature—perhaps all women’s—to love 
refinements of mind and manners; but even more than this, to be fascinated 
with the idea of surroundings more elegant and pleasing than those which 
have been customary’. Fancy may love Dick but she despises his rusticity— 
‘those times you look silly and don’t seem quite good enough for me’. Hardy 
tells us her eyes are ‘too refined and beautiful for a tranter’s wife’, ‘but’, he 
adds, ‘perhaps, not too good’. Even at her wedding celebrations, she finds 
fault with rustic manners—like saying ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ and drawing the back 
of the hand across the mouth after drinking. 

Hardy never suggests marriage will change Fancy. The novel is ‘comic’ 
in that the love affair ends with wedding-bells; yet the final note is ambiguous. 
Dick, as ever, is simple, honest and trusting, but Fancy does not respond to 
his frank “We'll have no secrets from each other, darling’; against the vicar’s 
advice, she declines to tell her new husband about her recent affair. At once 
she hears the nightingale sing—its song, of course, traditionally, tells of de- 
ception in love. 

Moreover, the novel ends ironically, with talk of making money. ‘Money 
can be made by our young couple’, says Mrs. Penny, and Thomas Leaf pro- 
ceeds to tell his story of the man who made {10 into £1,000. We are 
reminded of Enoch’s earlier comment on the murdered bees—"tis the money 
. .. For without money man is a shadder’. It is significant that the wedding- 
reception closes with the idiot’s tale of making money, and that the old 
countryman Enoch (almost a symbol of the old rustic way of life) is the only 
person who refuses to attend the wedding. 

Ironically too, in the end, we are reminded of Dick’s father’s experience. 
Reuben wondered why his son ‘should want to go hollering after a young 
woman ...to make a poverty-stric’ wife and family of her’; doubtless he 
recalls his own wife’s nagging—‘the Dewys always were such a coarse- 
skinned family. There’s your brother Bob just as bad—as fat as a porpoise 
—wi his low, mean, ““How’st do, Ann?” whenever he meets me. . . . I don’t 
know how ever I cam’ into such a family!’ 

In fact, then, the main themes of Under the Greenwood Tree—the way love 
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is bedevilled by class-consciousness, the almost universal craving (at any rate 
among women!) for social distinction, and education in relation to class- 
consciousness—are precisely the themes of Hardy’s later ‘tragic masterpieces’. 

Edmund Blunden writes: “Let us be clear at once: Hardy was, for the 
greater part of his life, at something of a disadvantage in English society. 
He could not produce the proper seals and ratifications: he was not ‘county’ 
... he was equally not ‘peasant’... Hardy . . . was not so superhuman as to 
be unaffected by it.... As a novelist he was peculiarly worried by the idea 
that the artificial structure of society could and often must destroy true nature, 
or impede and injure high endeavour’. ! 

However, if the themes of Under the Greenwood Tree are the same as those 
of Hardy’s later novels, his handling of these themes is different in one respect 
—in Under the Greenwood Tree his handling of them is ‘comic’ in that the 
conflict in human relationships remains purely on the social level, it does not 
reverberate outwards through the world of nature, and thence through the 
metaphysical world, as is the case with high tragedy. The natural descrip- 
tions, at which Hardy excelled, are something of a backdrop to the action in 
Under the Greenwood Tree. We have an opening description of a winter land- 
scape, a fine description of spring sunlight, and, later, of a late summer scene 
(Chapter 3, Part 3). The painting of natural scenes drops out of the story 
at this point, apart from a description of an autumn storm in Chapter 3 of 
Part 4, which is the cause of Fancy’s taking refuge with Mrs. Endorfield. 
Hardy’s light-hearted treatment of his natural setting is revealed in the con- 
cluding words of the chapter mentioned—‘finding that it was now possible 
to keep an umbrella erect, she (Fancy) pulled her hood again over her bonnet, 
bade the witch good-bye, and went her way’. We have only to compare 
this with Hardy’s treatment of natural environment in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, which followed only two years later, to see how his descriptions have 
become, no longer ‘local’, static, and decorative, but dynamic, functional, 
and of cosmic significance; character and environment have become one: 


To persons standing alone on a hill during a clear midnight such as this, the roll of 
the world eastward is almost a palpable movement. 

A hot breeze, as if breathed from the parted lips of some dragon about to swallow 
the globe, fanned him from the south, while directly opposite in the north rose a 
grim misshapen body of cloud, in the very teeth of the wind. 

Poorgrass saw strange clouds and scrolls of mist rolling over the long ridges which 
girt the landscape. . . . Then their dank spongy forms closed upon the sky. It was a 
sudden overgrowth of atmospheric fungi which had their roots in the neighbouring 
sea, and by the time that horse, man and corpse entered Yatbury Great Wood, these 


1 Thomas Hardy, Macmillan, London, 1958, p. 4 
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silent workings of an invisible hand had reached them, and they were completely 
enveloped. 

The general aspect of the swamp was malignant. From its moist and poisonous 
coat seemed to be exhaled the essences of evil things in the earth, and in the waters 
under the earth. ... The hollow seemed a nursery of pestilences small and great, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of comfort and health, and Bathsheba arose with a 
tremor at the thought of having passed the night on the brink of so dismal a place. 


Perhaps it is this very difference of treatment that Hardy was thinking of 
when in 1912 he wrote of Under the Greenwood Tree that its ‘realities’ might 
have had ‘a deeper, more essential, more transcendent handling’. 


CRITICISM 


A series of brief critical studies, published by Oliver and Boyd at 3s. 6d., 
includes D. H. Lawrence by Anthony Beal, and Whitman by Geoffrey Dutton. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The June 1961 number of Educational Research (Newnes Educational, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2, 5s. 6d. post free) contains a valuable, 
up-to-date bibliography, “The Teaching of English Literature in Secondary 
Schools’ by M. K. Paffard. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions, especially accounts of work done in school, are welcome, 
and if accepted are paid for on publication. Contributors, and reviewers in 
particular, are asked to make sure that their manuscripts, in headings, quota- 
tion marks and use of italic, follow the style of the current number of THE 
USE OF ENGLISH. MSS should be typed or written on one side of the paper 


only. 
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IT SEEMS to me that Mr. Douglas Brown in his excellent and justifiably 
worried article on Use of English papers makes two very important points: 
(1) that language and writing are means of communication (i.e. signals made 
by oral sounds or marks on paper) and that a sense of frustration and unreality 
must result from using these signals when one has nothing to communicate; 
(2) that with or without text-books smart teachers will soon discover what 
kind of signals will most please the examiners, and drill their pupils accord- 
ingly—as the editor puts it, a testing device will become a teaching method. 
I think that these are very sound observations and that the second is the 
necessary result of the first. It is very naive of the examiners to propose to 
put candidates through linguistic hoops and then expect teachers not to show 
them how to perform the tricks—the more unnatural or meaningless the 
activity aimed at, the more organised and prescriptive the training for it. 

Yet it seems to me that Mr. Brown’s argument stopped short of two more 
fundamental reasons why a Use of English paper will fail to inspire better 
Sixth Form English. The first is that the examination, beginning as a testing 
device, becoming a teaching method, must finish as a marking technique. 
The second is that this marking technique will be based on a fairly accurate 
estimate of what kind of English teaching most boys and girls will have 
received. 

The first point can be made clear by an analysis of the existing Use of 
English paper—‘O’ level English Language. By the Board I have in mind, 
one third of the marks are given for an essay, the rest for questions on various 
skills. Last July, the marks obtained by boys at my school for their essay 
ranged from twenty-three to thirty out of fifty; that is, supposing they got 
them in the right order, the examiners thought that the best writers (who 
will probably get major awards at Oxford or Cambridge) were only four- 
teen per cent better than the worst (who will be lucky to leave school with 
two or three ‘O”’ level passes). On the other paper, the mark-range was 
from forty to seventy out of a hundred: a thirty per cent difference. Evi- 
dently, therefore, this paper was found to be more useful for separating the 
sheep from the goats. 
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But what evidence is there that the paper is so much more efficient than 
free composition in revealing command of English? It consists of a precis 
(on which Mr. Brown has written good sense), a passage for interpretation 
that seems to oscillate yearly between childish simplicity and acute difficulty, 
and a series of tests on the following marginal curiosities of English: (1) its 
extraordinary spelling, (2) the existence of grammatical rules largely ignored 
in normal speech and never entirely obeyed by any writer at any time, 
(3)—resulting from the ease with which English, for learned or snobbish 
reasons, absorbs foreign words—the fact that three-quarters of the language’s 
‘vocabulary’ is incomprehensible to nine-tenths of English-speaking people, 
(4) the fondness of some Englishmen for proverbial cliches, and (5) a system 
of punctuation based on the grammatical rules mentioned in (2). Such are 
the tests that are apparently felt to be so valuable. 

I say ‘apparently’ because, of course, no one has ever seriously believed 
that knowing the opposite of ‘noble’, remembering how to spell ‘profes- 
sional’, realising that a scene from Moby Dick takes place on a ship, or even 
detecting main points for a summary, show any command of English com- 
parable with the ability to write an interesting sentence. The examiners 
know this as well as I do and, indeed, seem for that reason to give a large 
share of the marks for the essay. But in fact the candidate’s fate is decided 
by his performance in the other tests because when it comes to it the essay 
proves unmarkable. 

The reason is obvious. The form of a large-scale public examination is 
dictated by the possible ways in which the candidates’ work may be assessed, 
and these ways are limited (a) by the speed with which the marking must 
be done, and (b) by the large number of examiners needed and the necessary 
diversity of their private views on what indicates ability. Both these limi- 
tations tend to result in candidates’ being asked questions to which their 
answers will be fairly clearly right or wrong; otherwise there will be too 
much scope for the examiners to exercise rapid independent judgement in 
matters of opinion and the results will be unfair. No doubt in some subjects 
these limitations are not severe, but in English Language they are disastrous 
because what matters cannot be marked in this way at all. 

We are now in a position to break down the marks obtained at “O’ level 
by a candidate who just passes—getting, say, from the Board I have in mind, 
seventy-two marks out of a possible hundred and fifty. He (and all the other 
candidates) will get twenty-five to twenty-seven for his essay and about 
twenty-five for common sense (on which the demands will vary wildly from 
year to year). He will get the remaining twenty to twenty-two through 
having the luck to be taught either by someone who believes that all changes 
in English usage since an untraceable period have been corruptions or by 
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someone (like me and, I guess, Mr. Brown) who pretends they have been. 
The examination will have been perfectly fair; the aberrations of eccentrics 
like me—of people who regard ‘querious’ as a coinage worthy of James Joyce 
and indicative of talent that makes the inability to supply an antonym for 
‘illimitable’ totally irrelevant—will have been (very properly) ruled out. But 
in order to be fair, the part of the examination that really discriminates will 
have concentrated on skills of minimal importance. 

Is it surprising, then, that the model Use of English papers now being 
circulated, for all the ‘fetching touches’ Mr. Brown allows them, are no 
more than glorified ‘O’ level English language papers—the precis much 
longer, the interpretation and other questions more demanding, but the 
skills looked for basically the same? Doesn't the absence of any opportunity 
for free composition tell the same tale: The examination, if it is ever set, 
will be large-scale (all ‘A’ level candidates must take it) and the conditions 
for marking it will still make it impossible to give the only test that can 
matter—the scope to write on a subject the candidate finds interesting. It 
will therefore have no effect on the average sixth former’s command of 


English. 


So far I have aimed to show that the present (and proposed future) forms 
of G.C.E. English papers are dictated by the possibilities of assessing them. 


Yet that is not the whole story. There must still be a widespread belief in 
our schools that these skills are worthwhile; the questions set must be not 
only markable but also in accordance with the way in which the candidates 
have been enthusiastically taught. And this, regrettably, turns out to be true. 

A friend of mine has described the average English lesson in both grammar 
and primary schools as ‘finding out what it would be like to be doing Latin 
if there weren’t any Latin’. There are two senses in which this remark applies. 

First, despite all that has been said against the process in the last thirty 
years, English is still generally stretched on the rack of Latin syntax. Hours 
are wasted in grammar lessons on matters of peripheral importance (such 
as case, gender and distinctions between certain parts of speech) merely be- 
cause these matters are very important in Latin. For instance: unnatural 
expressions like ‘It is I’ and “He’s bigger than I’ are justified by reference to 
the mysterious distinction of ‘nominative’ and ‘accusative’, the natural var- 
iants being in the second case rapturously penalised and in the first excused 
either by irrelevant analogy with French or on grounds of ‘common usage’ 
(as if any expression in any language could possibly be ‘excused’ in any other 
way). Or the difference between ‘duck’ and ‘drake’ is made to sound as 
important as that between ‘mensa’ and ‘servus’. Or a child must remember 
that when he says ‘I get off the bus at the next stop’ he is using ‘off’ as a 
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‘preposition’, but when he says ‘I get off at the next stop’, he is using it as 
an ‘adverb’ (he must not use his commonsense and see that what really 
matters is that his second ‘off’ is a short-hand version of ‘off the bus’, made 
clear, like so many English constructions, by its context). 

Second, and in my view worse still, the trammels of Latin teaching in- 
evitably inhibit English expression. The Latin taught in schools is in a sense 
not a language at all. It is in the nature of language to change as the cir- 
cumstances of expression change; but school Latin is a mode of expression 
artificially halted socially, temporally and geographically—it is the way some 
educated people spoke in central Italy in the first century B.c.; a tongue not 
so much dead as petrified. Before this is construed as yet another assault on 
Latin I must hasten to add that the historical importance of this language is 
such that I do not question the value of teaching it; but it must be obvious 
that the notions of correctness and purity that result from learning Latin 
make no sense when they are applied to English. Our Latin must, of course, 
be as much like Cicero’s as possible, because we have decided that his is the 
best conceivable way of writing Latin; our Latin verses must similarly approx- 
imate as closely as possible to the models of Virgil and Horace. But the 
ideas of ‘right’ (and therefore of ‘wrong’) constructions that this constant 
reversion to models inculcates ought not to be applied to a language with 
a history of continuous and lively development. 

Yet they are applied, with the result that children capable of chattering 
and even scribbling happily at the age of six are for at least nine years in- 
formed that they are incapable of speaking or writing their own language; 
are confused by grammatical red herrings, at once learned and irrelevant; 
and are finally brow-beaten into prose that (with varying success) resembles 
something between the third and fourth leaders of The Times and speech 
that (except when they are addressing their friends) creaks and halts like a 
Sheffield tram. As far as English is concerned, in short, their education has 
been little more than an unremitting assault on fluency. 


There are, then, two reasons why Use of English papers must fail to 
inspire better English. First, under G.C.E. conditions, command of English 
is unmarkable. Second, what is markable is based on a way of teaching 
English that renders the development of fluency almost impossible. As far 
as future policy is concerned, therefore, the Use of English paper has raised 
a problem wider than it at first seemed. 

The first steps towards solving the problem, however, are delightfully 
simple. They are to prevent ‘A’ level Use of English papers from ever being 
set and to abolish ‘O’ level English language. In this way we shall rid our- 


selves of the excuse for ill-advised teaching; but, more important still, we 
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shall emphasise the unique position of English (i.e. ability to express oneself) 

in the school curriculum—its position as a catalyst, vital to nearly all other 

branches of learning, yet impossible to assess in isolation. 

But it will be useless to remove our present guides, however ill-advised, 
to what should be going on in English lessons and provide nothing in their 
place. I therefore suggest a Certificate of Competent Knowledge in ele- 
mentary modern linguistics for all men and women proposing to teach 
English, based on the following principles: 

(1) That speech is more important than writing because we use it more and 
because nearly everything that is vigorous and fresh in writing comes 
from recent specch. 

That language is in a constant state of flux and development. 

That the criterion of successful communication is efficiency, not cor- 
rectness. 

That the description ‘correct’, when applied to language, really means 
‘likely to be acceptable in the society you will find yourself in’. 

That most children at a very early age already have full command of 
all the basic English constructions. 

That the teacher’s job is therefore to encourage fluency by the develop- 
ment of expression through analogy. 

That the best way to encourage this fluency is to give confidence and 
not fuss so much over one’s private grammatical fads, 

That grammar should indeed be taught, but that it should be descriptive 
and in accordance with an analysis of the language by an expert in 
linguistics. 

I have no doubt that these principles, assiduously followed, would vastly 
improve our boys’ and girls’ ability to use their own language. Of course, 
I am aware that many people will be shocked by my eight points. We are 
a very moral and snobbish race. We like to see in all things the primal 
opposition of right and wrong and the social distinction of superior and 
inferior. Naturally, many people will oppose the idea that the ‘howlers’ 
they have been castigating for years are, viewed amorally, variant expres- 
sions; no one who has spent a lifetime fighting the battle for the eighteenth 
century meaning of ‘nice’ will take kindly to being told that since a word 
means whatever its user and his audience think it means, ‘nice’ is now equiva+ 
lent to ‘agreeable’. But if we want our children to use their language con- 
fidently, this and similar truths must be revealed to them, and if we can 
summon the courage to reveal them, we shall not feel the need for Use of 


English papers. 
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ENGLISH FOR MATURITY, by David Holbrook. [Cambridge University 
Press, 215.| 

David Holbrook’s book is a plea for the kind of English teaching which, 
instead of being a mere matter of techniques and skills, will “begin to help 
re-establish a popular culture, to develop the popular activity of asking, 
“How to live?”, the shared organised experience of popular arts, and the 
“very culture of the feelings”.’ In general terms his thesis will be familiar 
to, and accepted by, most readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH; but Mr. Holbrook’s 
gift for re-stating important truths with verve and energy should be effective 
in carrying his message to a wider audience, particularly among the second- 
ary modern school teachers to whom English for Maturity is principally 
addressed. Quite what they will take from their reading of it is more un- 
certain, since it must be admitted that Mr. Holbrook’s determined vivacity 
of presentation does (to use his own word) ‘crucify’. His writing has, in 
fact, a rhetorical over-insistence, accompanied at times by self-dramatising 
assertiveness of tone, which marches a little uneasily with the claim advanced 
in his title. Perhaps it does not matter very much that he lays about him on 
occasion with a somewhat indiscriminate polemical zest, since most of his 
targets (comics, Reveille, Enid Blyton, school hymnals) fully deserve the 
battering he gives them. What I do find disquieting is the contrast between 
the rightness of his views about literature in the abstract and the failures of 
tact and critical responsibility which mar his dealings with particular poems 
or novels. He is too ready to distort a quoted passage to fit the requirements 
of his own argument, or to interpose his own personality between the poem 
and the response of the reader. Thus it is not as trivial as it may sound that 
he should re-write Edward Thomas’s ‘Thaw’ by inserting (both in the quoted 
version and in his own analysis) an intrusive plural into the phrase ‘delicate 
as flower of grass’; since, as it happens, the alteration excludes certain possi- 
bilities of interpretation which are an important element in the delicately- 
balanced complexity of the poem. And what is one to make of the fact that 
in Wordsworth’s lines: 


And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan... 


Mr. Holbrook is able to hear between the words ‘stroke’ and ‘boat’ the sound 
I22 























pon New Books 


G.C.E. ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE EXERCISES 


By D. COLLINS LEECH, B.A. (Hons. Eng.), Chief Examiner in English 
Language, G.C.E., University of London 6s. 9d. 


A full two years’ preparation for English Language at Ordinary Level, 
this book covers all the questions likely to be set by the leading exam- 
ination boards. Although it is primarily designed for those forms in the 
year before and the year of taking the G.C.E., the simpler questions 
may well be used by middle forms; there is enough material in the book 
for a three years’ course. To help the pupil to avoid common pitfalls 
and to develop good examination tactics there are introductory comments 
and a guide to each section. 


FIRST YEAR ENGLISH 


By E. L. BLACK, M.A., M.Ed., and E. R. WOOD, B.A. 7s. 


This is the first book of a five-year course in English Language for Gram- 
mar Schools. The year’s work is divided into three terms and within each 
term there are six chapters, each providing work for at least a fortnight. 
There is ample material intended both to encourage boys and girls to read 
with understanding and enjoyment, and to inspire them to write with zest 
and imagination. In addition to the varied subjects for self-expression, a 
theme is suggested each term for serial writing, here described as Writing 
for Pleasure. 


ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR YOU 


A Course of Progressive English Language Exercises for the G.C.E. 
Ordinary Level 
By H. P. R. STANDEN, M.A. (Hons.) (London) 6s. 


This book is designed to provide practice in the types of questions set by 
the various Schools Examination Boards in the English Language Paper 
(Ordinary Level) for the G.C.E. It is primarily intended for the Pre- 
Certificate year but many of the exercises could be worked in the Certificate 
year itself. Practically every type of question set in recent years by nine 
main examining bodies has been included in the book. 


* 


Inspection copies on request 


Educational Department: 17 STANHOPE ST., GLASGOW, C.4 | 
TeaeeR BLACKIE & SON LTD mee! 
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of ‘the rowlocks clonking (‘-oke’, “boat’) as the oars leave the water’? Again 
though he very properly commends Huckleberry Finn as ‘a great touchstone 
in children’s reading’, he betrays a very muted sense of Mark Twain's rever- 
berating ironies, preferring to use the passages he quotes as a starting-off- 
point for his own minatory reflections upon contemporary civilisation. 

These blemishes must, 1 suppose, be accepted, along with the misplaced 
page-references and the frequent misprints. What about the practical help 
he offers to the aspiring teacher? This seems to me very mixed in quality. 
Mr. Holbrook is at his best on folksong which he rightly sees as ‘an important 
means for us to cross the gap between young people’s own interests and 
culture, and the best intentions of education’, and on children’s writing, 
where he is able on the one hand to convey what ‘making things up’ can 
mean for a child’s emotional growth, and on the other to convince us of the 
extent to which ‘an act of the imagination’ is called for even in a severely 
practical exercise like writing instructions for making tea. The chapter on 
Drama, by contrast, has a wrongheadedness which seems to me essentially 
theoretic in origin; there is no sense at all of the living reality which buzzes 
inside the classroom when children are given a chance to act. The lengthy 
chapter on Reading circles its way around some crucial problems, combining 
sweeping but shaky generalisations about children’s tastes with some shrewd 
hits at popular reading-material, and lacing the mixture with sensible but 
fairly elementary suggestions about teaching-methods. It is followed up, 
however, by a series of book-lists which the inexperienced should be warned 
not to take too seriously. (Those who are experienced in secondary modern 
teaching won't need the warning.) 

All the same it is worth enduring the irritation which is liable to be caused 
by Mr. Holbrook’s exaggerations and irresponsibilities, since the values he 
cares about are the ones which all English teaching (Grammar as well as 
Modern) should be concerned with. For several decades now a minority of 
teachers have understood this and have acted accordingly; yet every year 
the gulf between the best and the worst in English teaching seems to become 
a little wider. We need all the clarion calls we can get—even at the price of 


a few wrong notes. 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 


RECORDS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN POETRY AND PROSE, chosen and read 
by Alec Guinness. Revelations of Divine Love (Julian of Norwich), How 
Many Heavens (Sitwell), Journey of the Magi (Eliot), Not only death... 





1961 ADDITIONS TO THE 


HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


SECTION A FOR EXTENSIVE READING 


JOHN MaCNAB John Buchan A.82 
TARKA THE OTTER Henry Williamson A.83 
MIDSHIPMAN QUINN Showell Styles A.84 


SECTION B FOR INTENSIVE STUDY, EACH WITH 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


SILAS MARNER George Eliot 
Eaited by Anthea Bell 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE William Shakespeare 
Edited by A. C. Ward 


KIPPS H. G. Wells 
Edited by A. C. Ward 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS George Eliot 
Edited by Anthea Bell 


OLIVER TWIST Charles Dickens 
Edited by S. H. Burton 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER Oliver Goldsmith 
Edited by A. C. Ward 


ADVENTURE STORY Terence Rattigan 
Edited by Elizabeth Haddon 


THE WINSLOW BOY Terence Rattigan 
Edited by D. R. Elloway 


TONO-BUNGAY H. G. Wells 
Edited by A. C. Ward 


Jane Austen 
Edited by A. C. Ward 


THE WARDEN Anthony Trollope 
Edited by Anthea Bell i 5s Od 


Write for a full list of the series to Longmans, Pinnacles, Hariow, Essex 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 


48 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, w.1 
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(Belloc), Christmas (Betjeman), The Night (Vaughan), Parables (Smart), 

From The Gospel according to Thomas, Letter to St. Jeanne Frances de Chantal 

(St. Francois de Sales), To St. Teresa (Crashaw), I sing of a maiden, The 

Cherry Tree Carol, Maccabees II, Ch. 15. { Jupiter, jur 00B4, 29s.] 

POEMS BY HERBERT AND MILTON, read by Marius Goring. Love, Sinne’s 
Round, The Pulley, Virtue, Time (Herbert); Concluding speeches from 
Samson Agonistes, Sonnet on his Blindness, At a Solemn Music (Milton). 
[ Jupiter, jep oC17, 15s. 11d.] 

CONVERSATION PIECES, read by Jill Balcon, Lally Bowers, Rachel 
Gurney, Pauline Letts, Marjorie Westbury, V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, 
Robert Eddison, Osian Ellis, John Glen, Marius Goring, Carleton Hobbs, 
C. Day Lewis. Liddell and Scott (Hardy), Old Shellover (de la Mare), The 
Passionate Shepherd (Marlowe), The Nymph’s Reply (Raleigh), To the 
Moon (Hardy), Dialogue between a Man and a Fish (Leigh Hunt), The 
Deserter (Housman), O what is that sound? (Auden), When smoke stood up 
from Ludlow (Housman), The Unquiet Grave, Waiting for the Barbarians 
(Cavafy), Welsh Incident (Graves), Santorin (Flecker), La Belle Dame 
(Keats), The Ruined Maid (Hardy), Talk in the Night and Middle-aged 
Conversation (Tessimond), A Rapture on the Cornish Hills (Hawker), 
Bamboo (Plomer). [ Jupiter, jur o0A4, 39s.] 

It is good to be able to record the almost complete absence from these discs 

of the Poetry Voice, sousing everything in its spurious emotion. Indeed, 

perhaps Alec Guinness has been so anxious to avoid it that the reading of 
his chosen poems is, frankly, dull and monotonous, almost bored, except in 

Vaughan’s The Night. He manages the prose much better, particularly St. 

Frangois’s delightfully wise letter and the serene wonder of Julian of Nor- 

wich’s revelation. 

Marius Goring, however, succeeds triumphantly where Guinness fails. 
There is no neutral dullness, but neither is there throbbing emotion; just a 
voice utterly absorbed in the world of the poem, self forgotten. The final 
lines from Samson Agonistes have an austere glory it is difficult to imagine 
done better. A trace of the declamatory lingers perhaps in the speaking of 
the more intimate Herbert poems, especially Love, but this is to be churlish. 
I have never heard the meaning and the sound and sinew of words fused so 
completely as they are on this record: the impact is almost physical. It can 
do nothing but good in schools. 

The performances on the last record, however, are much too uneven to 
make it worth buying for school use, even though so many of its poems 
would be suitable. Moreover, the idea behind the disc is a mistaken one. 
Many ‘dialogue’ poems are highly stylised and to render them by heavily 
characterised voices simply makes them ludicrous (The Deserter and O what 





LINES OF ACTION 
Selected by B. W. ROSE and R. S. JONES 
This collection of poems was made for that often neglected group of young 


people who, gifted in other ways, are not inclined to literary enjoyment. 
Line drawings 7s. 6d. 


READING ALOUD 
Verse and Prose arranged by JAMES GIBSON 


Normally, little practice is given to the important skill of reading aloud and in this 
book, for 11 to 15 year olds, two experienced teachers have collected verse and 
prose for Choral Reading. 6s. 6d. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Selected and Edited by A. F. SCOTT 


In this latest volume of the Scholar’s Library distinguished speakers on the radio 
talk of many of the achievements of mankind; of the varied problems of life and 
conduct today and of the complicated possibilities of the future. 6s. 


THE LAST ENEMY 

RICHARD HILLARY 

A special school edition of this famous book, undeniably one of the classics of the 
Second World War. 8s. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. AY 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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is that sound?, for example). The worst case of this is when the voice of a 
pert, Wildean heroine enquires, “O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms:’ and, 
all of a male tremble, haggard, woe-begone tones groan forth the well- 
known reply. Even a comparatively restrained Unquiet Grave is done better 
solo by Ian Stewart on a Columbia 78. It is, therefore, those poems in which 
the characterisation is written into the verse that are on the whole the most 
successful—Hardy comes out well here—though even these need care: 
Graves’s Welsh Incident is grossly overdone, perhaps the biggest disappoint- 
ment on the record. Cecil Day Lewis, I’m afraid, sounds far more effeminate 
than on the one occasion I heard him in the flesh, and I should be most 
embarrassed to have to play any of his contributions to a class of boys 
(especially Plomer’s excruciatingly phoney Bamboo). The gems are a superb 
creaking, creeping snail from Marius Goring in Old Shellover (a real tour- 
de-force this, but hardly a conversation!) and Hardy’s very funny Ruined 
Maid (Marjorie Westbury and Lally Bowers). 

Technically these recordings are magnificent: the best recorded speech I 
have heard. Therefore, I hope Jupiter will let us hear more of Lally Bowers, 


Rachel Gurney and John Glen, and much more of Marius Goring. 
J. CHARLESWORTH 


DRAMA 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, edited by Henry S. Taylor. [Ginn, 3s. 3d.] 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, edited by Henry S. Taylor. [Ginn: World 
Theatre, 3s. 9d.| 

THE PROPER GENT, edited by Henry S. Taylor. [Ginn: World Theatre, 
3s. 3d.] 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE, edited by Henry S. Taylor. [Ginn: World 
Theatre, 3s. 9d.] 

FOUR NATIVITY PLAYS, by John Haddon. [Longmans, 3s. 9d.| 

A WHOLE THEATRE OF OTHERS, edited by Arthur Brown. [Edward 
Arnold, ss. 6d.] 

All these books represent an attempt to present plays not as set-books to be 

studied but as dramatic creations which are meant for acting and enjoyment. 
The four plays in the “World Theatre’ series are chosen for their easy com- 

prehensibility and their ease of dramatic representation. Any teacher who 

has searched for suitable plays for form use, apart from the safe and obvious 

plays of Shakespeare, will welcome such a series. She Stoops to Conquer has 

long been a favourite for middle school use; in this edition there are changes 

which facilitate comprehension; generous stage-directions have been added; 

and the brief but informative introduction emphasises the dramatic qualities 




















CHATTO & WINDUS 
New Books 


THE KEY OF THE KINGDOM 
POETRY ONE and PoEeTRY Two 
The first two volumes of a new anthology for 
schools chosen by Raymond O’ Malley and 
Denys Thompson 
A collection of poems gathered from a wide var- 
iety of sources to stimulate young people of all 


ages to enjoy poetry more fully. Fully illustrated. 
5s 9d each 


THE QUEEN’S CLASSICS 


SELECTED ESSAYS: Aldous Huxley 


Edited by Harold Raymond, M.A., with an 
introduction by Frank Whitehead, M.A. 
7s 


ALEXANDER POPE 


A new Selection chosen and edited by Mark 
Kinkead-Weekes and R. P. C. Mutter 


Pope has been prescribed by London Board at 
‘O’ Level for 1962. Probably 7s 


THE LOST WORLD OF THE 
KALAHARI 
Laurens van der Post 


An abridged edition of the author’s account of 
his remarkable journey across the Kalahari in 
search of a dying race. Prescribed by N.U.J.M.B. 
for 1963. 6s 


Write for inspection copies to 
Chatto and Windus (Educational) Ltd 
42 William IV Street, London WC2 
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of the work. The School for Scandal is a more ambitious choice. Many may 
consider that it is too mature an example of the comedy of manners for ready 
enjoyment. The editor considers that, with a correct approach to the reading 
of the parts and some preliminary introduction to contemporary life and 
manners, the play is quite suitable for school use. The Proper Gent (an ingen- 
ious translation of the title of Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme) arouses 
no such doubts. Here is a happy blend of wit, satire and comic action that 
will readily appeal to middle forms. The translation and presentation are 
lively. Ibsen’s Enemy of the People has no such easy appeal. Ideas such as ‘the 
majority is always right’ may well be beyond the interest, if not the under- 
standing, of any form below the sixth. 

Four Nativity Plays tries to appeal to the interest, sympathy and under- 
standing of the modern boy and girl. The simplicity of vocabulary, the 
conversational idiom, and the ease of production will quickly arouse child- 
ren’s interest; yet there is no hint of the tasteless vulgarity that too often 
appears in such attempts to simplify and popularise the Christmas message. 
These plays are a skilful compromise between the traditional and the ex- 
perimental. 

A Whole Theatre of Others consists of extracts from eleven plays written 
by Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Any attempt to broaden the understanding 
of the age of Shakespeare and to show that Shakespeare was not a solitary 
phenomenon is praiseworthy in aim but difficult in practice. The extracts 
have been well chosen and range from the heady brutal world of Tamburlaine 
and the tragic magnificence of Faustus’ final hours to the merry world of 
‘mad Simon Eyre’, the pranks of the deer stealers in The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, and the lustful greed of Volpone. The editor has added a brief 
introduction to each extract that gives its context in the play. There are also 
brief biographical sketches of each of the dramatists represented in the book; 
to these are added lists of recommended books. Some of these are indeed 
astonishing in a book designed for boys and girls of fifteen. Thomas Heywood 
et le drame domestique élizabéthain, by Michel Grivelet (Paris, Didier); The 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Restoration Drama, by J. H. Wilson (Ohio 
State University Press); and The Pattern of Tragi-Comedy in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by Eugene M. Waith (Yale University Press) are three examples. 
Perhaps they are designed for the teacher (in which case they should be rele- 
gated to a special pamphlet issued with the books); any teacher who, before 
sixth form stage, approaches the extracts on the rarefied level which the 
recommendation of such books would suggest will hardly succeed in arousing 
the interest of his forms in these plays. 

In format and in lay-out all these books have been most attractively pro- 
duced. W. S. BUNNELL 
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Two readers for slower pupils— 


BLACK FLASH 
FIRE SLEUTH and MOON ROCKET 


by J. W. KENYON 


The first two books of an exciting new series, ““The Cresta 
Readers”, for pupils of retarded reading age in Secondary 
Modern schools. The stories are lively and will appeal to the 
young reader’s imagination. There is plenty of material for 
active discussion, and the illustrations are exceptionally well 
drawn. For reading age 10- 11. Each 4s 9d. 


Write for inspection copies 


M°DOUGALL 


30 ROYAL TERRACE EDINBURGH 
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UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


All standard works for students, these high 
quality paperbacks are now firmly established. 
Titles that will interest the teachers of English 
are: 


Form and Meaning in Drama W. D. F. Kitto 12s 6d 
The Sacred Wood 7. S. Eliot 7s 6d 
The Wheel of Fire G. Wilson Knight 12s 6d 
The Last Romantics Graham Hough 12s 6d 
The Growth of the English Novel Richard Church 6s 
The Wound and the Bow Edmund Wilson 8s 6d 


METHUEN I 
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AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE, THE WILD DUCK, ROSMERSHOLM, trans- 

lated by James Walter McFarlane. [Oxford University Press, ss. each.] 
These are plain texts, or acting editions, taken from the first volume of Mr. 
McFarlane’s newly translated edition of the plays. Here are some samples of 
his version of Rosmersholm compared with William Archer’s: 


Archer: 
Rebecca: (Hastily) Where? (Rises) Yes, it is he. (Behind the curtain) Stand aside 


—don’t let him see us. 


McFarlane: 
Rebecca: (Quickly) Where? (Rises) Yes, that’s him. (Behind the curtain) Come 


away from there. Don’t let him see us. 
Archer: 
Kroll: Yes, their scent was too much for poor Beata. 
Rebecca: Their colours, too. They quite bewildered her. 
McFarlane: 
Kroll: Poor Beata couldn’t bear the scent of flowers. 
Rebecca: Nor the colours either. They used to upset her. 


Archer: 
Kroll: First, there was your untiring devotion to your paralytic and exacting foster- 


father. 


McFarlane: 
Kroll: First, there was the constant strain of looking after your crippled foster- 


father who was so difficult. 
Archer: 


Rosmer: You attach such paramount importance to uniformity of opinion and 
views. 
McFarlane: 
Rosmer: Because obviously it’s immensely important to you to have your friends 
holding the same views and opinions as you. 


It is easy to poke fun at Archer, and we owe him a great debt; but it is 
plain I think from these random examples that Mr. McFarlane’s version is 
more rhythmic, more idiomatic, and far easier to say. We look forward to 
having the rest of Ibsen in this admirable translation. T.R.B 


POETRY 


THE IDIOM OF THE PEOPLE, by James Reeves. [Mercury Books, 8s. 6d.] 

HURDY-GURDY, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, 2s. 6d.] 

A SHORT COURSE ON POETRY, by L. E. W. Smith. [Methuen, 4s. 6d., 
with answers 6s.| 

JUNIOR BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, by Wollman and Hurst. [Harrap, 
5s. 6d.] 
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HARRAP’S JUNIOR BOOK OF 
MODERN VERSE 
Compiled and Edited by M. WOLLMAN 
The Perse School, Cambridge 
and D. M. HURST 
Arbury Junior Mixed School, Cambridge 


This introductory book of modern poetry for 11-13-year olds is 
particularly rewarding to young readers for it describes the world of 
today. It is primarily a class book but children of all ages will take 
it with pleasure from their shelves during library periods. 5s. 6d. 


NINE TWENTIETH-CENTURY ESSAYISTS 
Edited by HAROLD GARDINER 
Senior English Master, Bedales School 


This is the latest volume in the Harrap’s English Classics series 
and includes essays from such renowned modern authors as: 
G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Max Beerbohm, J. B. Priestley, 
Aldous Huxley, George Orwell, James Thurber, Alistair Cooke and 
E. M. Forster. Each essayist is sufficiently represented for the 
student to be able to appreciate his style and the variations within it. 
His study is also considerably helped by Mr. Gardiner’s succint 
and shrewd comment on the essayists and his stimulating notes on 
the essays themselves. These essays are all in their different ways 
fine examples of their kind, and they are highly entertaining. 7s. 


READING AND RESPONSE 


An Approach to the Criticism of Literature 
R. P. HEWETT 


Senior English Master, 
Northgate Grammar School for Boys, Ipswich 


“All sixth-formers would benefit from a course with Reading and 
Response. Mr Hewett’s aim is to help students ‘to inquire more 
deeply into the quality of their reading matter.’ This he does by dis- 
cussing at length why we read and what there is to read. He pro- 
vides examples of poetry, prose and drama, some with critical 
commentaries, others with questions that demand close and thought- 
ful reading of the ext ~ts, and a final selection of passages for 
comparison. Disagreement and debate will inevitably spring from 
this provocative textbook. its combination of worked examples and 
suitable practice material will help an enthusiastic teacher to break 
through the barrier of apathy enclosing sixth-form philistines: they 
will read more critically, more enjoyably.”.—T7he Times Educational 
Supplement. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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The paperback edition of The Idiom of the People follows usefully after the 
success of the earlier book and also comes at a time when there seems to be 
a real opening for using ‘the Common Muse’ for poetry lessons with adoles- 
cents in school. Happy the young teacher who can take his guitar with him. 
There is so much good live material about. Armold Wesker has reminded 
the Unions of their duty in collecting and preserving work-songs; Peggy 
Seeger and Ewan McColl have let us know, in B.B.C. programmes, how 
fine these can be. Not that Mr. Reeves’ is really a class book. I remember 
the teacher who went red-faced when a child whose mother had attended 
Mr. Holbrook’s class, got up and sang “Young Women they'll run like hares 
on the mountain’. This traditional verse is mainly about country manners, 
but it is still puzzling to read after “Seventeen Come Sunday’—‘The original 
of this song shocked all the editors from the eighteenth century onwards’. 
Perhaps we can see why when we read here the real “Oh No John!’ in com- 
parison with what we sang at school (‘Billy Boy’ too), but this is not the 
attitude to sex that troubles teachers nowadays; there is a ‘clean sensuality’ 
in this. The pages of examination of the original “Foggy Dew’, with com- 
ments on what Mr. Reeves considers to be a debased popular version, the 
wonderful “Van Dieman’s Land’ and the ballad of the child chimney-sweep, 
eventually hanged at Tyburn for burglary, are the real stuff for English 
lessons. For the sixth form? For wherever you can use them. 

Mr. Reeves has always been the enemy of Junior School verse of the ‘ever 
so small, ever so wee’ variety. In Hurdy-Gurdy he gives us some of his own 
verse for children. It is a mixture of the sights and sounds of childhood, the 
hard ringing of the bicycle bell, the washing swelling out on the line till it 
looks like people, with the fantasy of Giant Thunder stalking through the 
sky and the Ampersand swaying like a snake. There are some good riddles 
in verse, and the alliterative “Brand the Blacksmith’ is fine. 

It is always a problem to decide whether the Juniors use the anthologies 
of the Upper School and pick and choose; usually they do for economy’s 
sake. If you can afford to give them a book of their own, and of modern 
poems only, this is a good one. Some poems don’t escape being quaint. 
The majority are new, vivid and interesting. I am thinking of Emily Dick- 
inson’s ‘Lonely Houses’, not often used, and of Lawrence’s ‘Man and Bat’, 
not the usual one, but the bat trying madly to get out of a room. There is 
Auden’s Roman Wall poem and a beauty by Hal Summers about a cat up 
a tree. Such a selection is hard to make; plenty of these invite thought as 
well as ‘How sweet!’ 

Poetry must be the hardest of all to teach. There the poem is; we read it; 
now what do we say? Sometimes nothing at all. Well Mr. Smith will tell 
you all you need to know about prosody, figures of speech and the rest. 
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A delightful poetry 
series for Juniors 


POETRY AND LIFE 


Compiled by 


Nora Grisenthwaite, M.A. (Oxon) 


Principal Lecturer, Cheshire County Training College, 
Crewe 


A series of four poetry books for Primary Schools contain- 
ing poems which are worth reading and which children enjoy. 
Each book of poems has an accompanying teacher’s book. 
These are invaluable and form an integral part of the series. 
Each contains :— 
Introduction, on teaching poetry 
Teaching Notes on all the poems in the book 
Suggested gramophone recordings of poetry and folk 
songs 
A list of good words 
A list of poems grouped according to subject-matter 
Suggested books of poems for Junior libraries 
With this series, children will find that poems are worth 
reading and do give great enjoyment. They will realise the 
relationship between poetry and life and how poetry can 
“‘light-up’’ or emphasise an experience or mood. The 
approach to poetry by using musical links helps children to 
this real and lasting enjoyment. 





Pupil’s Books |, 2, 3 and 4, in boards, each 5s 0d. 
Teacher’s Books to correspond, each 5s 6d. 
Write now for inspection copies 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD 
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This is easier to do than laying hands tactfully on just the right question, 
knowing how to work for a response and when to be quiet. The poem has 
so often run out through the cracks when all’s said and done. The examples 
chosen are unusual and interesting, the comments often good. It is the ‘poetry 
for examinations’ approach which I don’t like. 


D.J.C 


FUN AND FANCY, Book 2, compiled by W. M. Mcintyre. [Macmillan, 

Qs. 6d. | 
One always hopes that a book of verse for children will be able to give 
genuine poetic pleasure, undiluted by whimsy or untruth, to the adult reading 
it. Such books are very rare, and this is not quite one of them. But still, 
it is not often embarrassing, and should give excitement and pleasure to 
children rather, I should say, in the first year at the secondary school than 
in the second. It is easy to look at, and the poems are not cramped on the 
page—an advantage especially for the less able children for whom this an- 
thology is intended. 

The poems are pleasantly varied—long and short, sad and light-hearted, 
brave and comical intermingle enticingly. The book is divided into thematic 
sections—the sea, the seasons, creatures, humour and so on, and starts off 
well with a section linking poetry with rhythmical action. One hopes that 
teachers will allow the rhythm to be thus embodied in action—singing, 
dancing, hauling, and so forth. There are many old favourites in the collec- 
tion, and a few unexpected pleasures. Many of the poems are preceded by 
a short note saying what they are about, and (as in the sea-shanties) explaining 
what was actually done to accompany the rhythm of the song. This might 
be thought an intrusion, but here is tactful, valuable, and encourages the 


children both to select and to understand a theme they might like. 
R.J.H 


WILFRED OWEN. A Critical Study, by D. S. R. Welland. [Chatto and 
Windus, 10s. 6d.] 

Dr. Welland has written a thorough, conscientious, useful, and sensitive 
book. Some of it is a little pedestrian, plainly rather too close to the Ph.D. 
thesis on which it is based. The chapter on Owen’s use of half-rhyme, for 
example, is excellent when Owen’s actual poems are under discussion, but 
includes a somewhat dull attempt to relate him to Jules Romains, leading 
to the not particularly illuminating conclusion that if Owen’s technique of 
half-rhyme ‘has any literary antecedents and is not an original product of 
his inventive genius, those antecedents are more likely to have been French 
than Welsh or English, and that Romains is the most probable source’. 
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THE NEW WINDMILL SERIES 


‘It is, in my opinion, by far the finest series of Readers 
available to schools . . . Our school has both Grammar 
and Modern streams and I used to think it was im- 
possible to find a reader which would be interchangeable 
among both types of child. I find that the Windmill 
series does all that, and more, for the stories chosen 
... are bound to capture the interests of all classes and 
abilities.” Head of English Department of L.C.C. Compre- 
hensive School 


Latest Additions 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


MARK TWAIN 
Edward Ardizzone’s magnificent illustrations perfectly 
match the spirit of these two classics. Ages 11 to 16 65 each 


Brat Farrar 
JOSEPHINE TEY 
An exciting story of mystery and detection within the 
family circle. Ages 12 to 16 6s 


Boney and the Mouse 
ARTHUR UPFIELD 
An adventure of Inspector Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
Australian detective whose aboriginal forebears were 
trackers. Ages 12 to 16 6s 


The Red Pony 


JOHN STEINBECK 
This outstanding story of Jody and his red pony colt will 
be especially popular with boys. Ages 12 to 16 6s 


The Railway Children 


E., NESBIT 
This ever-popular book is here delightfully illustrated 
by Shirley Hughes. Ages 10 to 13 6s 


HEINEMANN 


15-16 QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON W.I 
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On the other hand chapter seven, ‘Some Problems of Text and Dating’, 
is scholarly in the best sense, and goes a long way within its modest length 
to indicate a rational approach to the textual puzzles presented by the stand- 
ard edition of Owen. But the centre of the book for most readers will be 
the three specifically critical chapters. In the first of these, “The Impact of 
the War on Owen’s Poetry’, Dr. Welland considers how Owen developed 
out of a love of the ‘conventionally beautiful’ with its ‘hackneyed Romantic 
idiom of grandiloquent and lush imagery’, and gives a most revealing account 
of the changes Dulce et Decorum Est underwent as Owen subordinated ‘his 
predilections for a beautiful world to his sense of realism’. In the next chapter, 
‘Elegies to this Generation’, there are sensitive analyses of some of the finest 
poems, ‘Spring Offensive’ being especially fully treated—‘The tense, appre- 
hensive mood of the soldiers is well indicated by their geographical position, 
the “blank sky beyond the ridge” contrasted with the certainty of “the far 
valley behind”, and the powerful suggestion of “the imminent line of grass”, 
while their reluctance to leave this comfortable, known, natural world is 
hinted at merely in “their slow boots coming up”.’ And in chapter five, 
‘The Very Seared Conscience’, Dr. Welland discusses the nature and signifi- 
cance of Owen’s pacifism, ending with a fine account of that most impressive 


of the poems, “Strange Meeting’. 
ROBIN MAYHEAD 


CREATIVE WRITING 


CREATIVE WRITING IN ENGLISH, 1, by Gordon Taylor. [Ginn, 9s.] 

It is a pleasure to recommend this vigorous and intelligent book, the first of 
a course for very bright children. The author gives his intentions as to 
telease the imagination by contact with creative minds, and at the same time 
to train children in the skills of writing. How often these or similar inten- 
tions are expressed but in the proof hardly understood, let alone attempted! 
But here this is not so. One can even forgive the author the usual unhappy 
definitions of sentence and subject, which are all right provided no awkward 
examples crop up in nature. The book lays stress upon the practical nourish- 
ment of the imagination through the senses—not the fantasy and escape of 
childish writing, but the grappling with real experience in the sharpening of 
sight, taste, touch. Some of the explanations of human actions are perhaps 
naively behaviouristic, but the tone of the work is lively, the themes well 
varied, the impression of progress maintained, and the treatment of the work 
demands all the child’s active participation. There are even some enter- 
taining new grammatical terms—‘Aberdeen verbs’, for example. The author 
gives some study—after the chapters on imaginative {freedom (the proper 











@ new series 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


GORDON HUMPHREYS, s.a. 

Headmaster, King Edward’s School, Witley, Surrey and 

JOHN C. ROBERTS, B.a. 

Assistant Master, Shooters Hill School, London 

This new series, by the authors of The Active English Course, is 
specially designed to meet the needs and interests of young people 
growing up in a rapidly changing world. English in Action sets out to 
encourage pupils to think intelligently, to talk and to write effectively. 
The series of five books covers the first five years of Secondary 
education. 

Book 1 Boards 7s 6d Illustrated 

Books 2, 3, 4 and 5 in preparation 


the latest addition to 
‘The London English Literature Series’ 
General Editor: G. C. Rosser, M.a. 


PARADISE LOST 


Books | and 2 by JOHN MILTON 

Edited by T. CREHAN, m.A., Headmaster, Belle Vue Boys’ Grammar 
School, Bradford; Examiner in English Literature at ‘A’ Level, General 
Certificate of Education, University of London 

This addition follows the pattern of its predecessors, a pattern which 
has won warm praise for the series both from the teaching profession 
and from the educational press. It has been prepared by an exper- 


ienced teacher and examiner, and is prefaced by a substantial 
critical commentary. Suitable for all pupils studying for the General 
Certificate of Education in English. 

Boards 7s 6d 

Write for a full list of titles 


publishing October 
TAKING NOTE 


A. ELLIOTT-CANNON 

formerly Deputy Headmaster, Bushloe High School, Wigston, 
Leicestershire 

This book is intended to reinforce the more orthodox work in 
English language in both Grammar and Secondary Modern schools 
and is concerned with the selective judgment of facts and of words 
and the power of ordered sequences in writing. By easy stages, 
through varied and interesting exercises that they will enjoy, the 
pupils are shown how to discipline their minds and pens, and how to 
make a more orderly and more economical use of words. 

Limp 4s Boards 5s 3d 


write for inspection copies to 


University of London Press Ltd 
Warwick Square, London EC4 
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order)—to the close and accurate use of words in description and instruction. 

To use the book effectively the school will need copies of The Eagle of 
the Ninth, by Rosemary Sutcliffe (O.U.P.), which is studied in detail but 
not quoted. In literature a catholic if dogmatic taste is shown (it is ‘nimini- 
pimini’ to dislike Hilaire Belloc’s parodies, for example), but this assertive- 
ness is in keeping with the usually stimulating and self-confident tone of the 
book. Rarely, something ridiculous and out of place in a text for eleven- 
year-olds appears—for instance, a note on Keats: ‘A London poet educated 
at Enfield. The poet of minute realism and sensuous imagery. Try his “Ode 
to a Nightingale” and his jolly “Lines on the Mermaid Tavern”.’ Or “Dip 
into... “The Waves” and “Mrs. Dalloway”.’ When these children con- 
sider buying a record, it is Chopin’s Berceuse. 

Physically, the book is attractive, relying on line and clarity rather than 
garish colour. It has characterful if sometimes slightly restless and fidgety 
drawings. R.J.H 


TEXTS 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND, by C. F. G. Masterman. [Methuen, 9s. 6d.] 
Kipps, ed. A. C. Ward. [Longmans, Green and Co., 7s. 6d.| 
THREE TALES FROM CONRAD, ed. D. Brown. [Hutchinson, tos. 6d.] 


RECENT SHORT sToRIES, ed. E. L. Black. [Odhams Press, 6s. 9d.] 

THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, introd. T. R. Henn. [Methuen, 
5s.] 

CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES, ed. R. W. V. 

Elliott. [Basil Blackwell, 3s.] 

Charles Masterman’s book was first published in 1909. Among many refer- 
ences applicable to our time are those on the Press, which ‘takes upon itself 
an appearance of violence and madness’, and caters for suburbans ‘divorced 
from the ancient sanities of manual or skilful labour’, the decline of villages 
into museum-pieces and the substitution of good works for religion. This 
would be useful reading for those sixth formers who have identified the 
Victorian problems in Culture and Anarchy but have more difficulty in bring- 
ing to mind the world of Kipps, Howard’s End and George Sturt. Orwell’s 
The English People would make a good companion study. 

Kipps appears fairly often as an ‘O” level set-book, popular and capable of 
producing thoughtful responses. The short biography and introduction are 
here useful; the notes are rather prim, for instance: ‘Doggish (slang)—applied 
to the behaviour of a gay, flirtatious young man’. I am no nearer enlight- 
enment on the Terah Valley. The suggested exercises are mainly dull. I 
dare say ‘Shop Assistants past and present’ will come up but not necessarily 























STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


General Editor: David Daiches 


. Milton: Comus and Samson Agonistes by J. B. Broadbent 

. Pope: The Rape of the Lock by J. S. Cunningham 

. Jane Austen: Emma by F. W. Bradbrook 

. W. B. Yeats: The Poems by A. Norman Jeffares 

. Chaucer: The Clerk’s Tale and The Knight’s Tale by Elizabeth Salter 

. Marlowe: Dr. Faustus by J. P. Brockbank 
7. Hardy: The Mayor of Casterbridge by Douglas Brown 
In recent years there has been a noticeable lack of close critical analyses of 
individual works to help the student in his literary studies. Dr. Daiches aims to 
fill this gap at sixth form and university level. 


6s. net each 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON STUDIES 
General Editors: John Russell Brown and Bernard Harris 


Jacobean Theatre and Elizabethan Poetry, the first two books in this series achieved 
a great success and have had many favourable reviews: “The series has certainly 
got off to a good start.’ Economist 

Early Shakespeare, the third in the series has now been published. It is the 
collaborative work of ten distinguished scholars and critics, and offers an 
assessment of the early Shakespeare which should stimulate fresh comparisons. 


25s. net each 


THE CEASE OF MAJESTY 
M. M. Reese 


An examination of Shakespeare’s history plays from the point of view of a 
social historian. It offers a corrective to the view that Shakespeare was an 
automatic and unthinking supporter of the Establishment. 


35s. net 


SHORT STORY STUDY 
Compiled by A. J. Smith and W. H. Mason 


This book provides a selection of modern short stories very useful for study in 
Sixth forms and universities. The examples range from Henry James to Lionel 
Trilling and Dylan Thomas. Each is preceded by an introduction which 
skeiches the necessary background, and is followed by a commentary which 
familiarizes readers with the vocabulary, tools and method of literary criticism. 


tos. 6d. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD (PUBLISHERS) LTD 
41 Maddox Street, London W.1 
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as an essay. Better to enjoy the book with the class and use the opportunities 
as they occur. 

Three Tales from Conrad is expensive but just the book for a form in the 
Upper School which shows signs of response to mature experience as well 
as action. Anyway, ‘Typhoon’, “The Secret Sharer’ and “The Shadow Line’ 
could by their events alone interest a less advanced form. Within the general 
introduction is a note on each story and Conrad’s own Foreword prefaces 
each tale. A Storm-piece and two Calm-pieces he called them; it is a very 
worthwhile and not too difficult exercise to help a form to see that they 
are more than that. 

Recent Short Stories is intended for such young readers, ‘Except that it omits 
stories whose effects are too subtle or adult’. By demonstration, Katherine 
Mansfield, Hemingway, Scott-Fitzgerald, Mark Twain, Thurber, D. H. 
Lawrence have written short stories which catch and extend interest. Some 
of these do that, those by Aymé, O’Connor, Dylan Thomas. But the cool, 
calm R.A.F. men and rugby heroes don’t help much and they are often met 
elsewhere anyway. 


EIGHT METAPHYSICAL POETS, edited by Jack Dalglish. [Heinemann, 


gs. 6d.] 
ABSOLOM AND ACHITOPHEL, edited by J. and H. Kinsley. [Oxford, 


4s. 6d. | 
SWINBURNE, poems selected and introduced by Bonamy Dobree. [Penguin, 

35. 6d. | 
THE SONG OF ROLAND, a new abridged translation in verse by Hilda 

Cummings Price. [ Warne, 7s. 6d.} 
Because it is so much better than most of its kind Mr. Dalglish’s introduction 
raises the question whether even the more competent middleman of letters 
is not likely to hinder the young student as much as help him. This account 
of ‘the general characteristics of Metaphysical poetry’ is a re-hash of the best 
criticism—Grierson, Eliot, Leavis. Mr. Dalglish can find his own illustrations 
when he wishes to, and in the critical and textual notes that follow his useful 
potted biographies (of Donne, Herbert, King, Carew, Vaughan, Crashaw, 
Marvell, Cowley) he is often perceptive. Yet if we have got as far in our 
literary studies as to be able to understand Mr. Dalglish’s remarks on, say, 
the presence of Donne and Jonson in Marvell, then we ought to be in touch, 
instead, with the first-hand critics themselves, getting the feel of the real 
thing with its full personal engagement, its delicacy of touch, its intellectual 
edge and stamina. In his attempt to make the insights of Revaluation more 
widely accessible Mr. Dalglish tends to make them sound like text-book 
formulae, examinable information. I wish he had briefly referred his readers 
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to Grierson and the others and then given us a few pages of his own thoughts, 
however uncomprehensive they might have been. The much fuller anthol- 
ogy of Grierson, which is only a shilling dearer, is still the one I should 
choose to have in the sixth form, even without Marvell’s Horatian Ode and 
Mr. Dalglish’s biographical notes. He follows the usual practice of so punc- 
tuating Satyre II] as to make Donne say that to run wrong is to err, rather 
than, to run is wrong. Line 28 of Carew’s To Saxham should begin ‘Bath’d 
in thy dish’, not ‘the dish’; in the penultimate line of Marvell’s Nymph Com- 
plaining ‘mine Image’ should be ‘thine Image’. 

The text of this Absolom and Achitophel is reprinted from Professor Kinsley’s 
Oxford English Texts edition of Dryden. The short introduction neatly 
assembles the necessary historical information. Only a few of the editors’ 
phrases have critical pretensions, and they don’t take us very far; but the 
reader is left pleasantly free to encounter the poem. There are notes at the 
back and the difficult words are glossed at the foot of the page. 

The introduction to the Penguin Swinburne cannot be recommended; it 
contains too many elementary fallacies, it is too loosely cogitated, and it 
doesn’t make me want to re-read him. 

There are indications that this Sony of Roland is a translation of a transla- 
tion. The ‘exciting blank verse’ referred to by the publishers is jejune. 

J. C. F. LITTLEWOOD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


INTRODUCTION TO DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION FOR BRITISH 
SCHOOLS, by Marjorie Chambers. [School Library Association, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 155.] 

This edition of an American publication really fills a need. Brief and clear 

and practical, it is likely to be indispensable for any school library where 

pupils assist. An English edition, though, might have spared us ‘color’ and 

‘thruout’ and ‘publishr’. 


PRACTICAL PUPPETRY, by John Mulholland, illustrated by Jack Parker. 
[Herbert Jenkins. ] 

This gives full instructions for the making of marionettes and a theatre for 

them, as well as for making and using glove puppets. 


PERSONAL RECORDS, an Anthology of Autobiography, ed. Margaret 
Bottrall. [Hart-Davis, 25.] 

This selection has an Introduction and full biographical notes. The authors 

drawn on are all English, and cover a wide range of time and type. The 
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extracts are arranged in seven sections—‘Early Years’, ‘Expanding Horizons’, 
‘Self-scrutinisers’ and so on. The anthology was well worth making. 


WORLD EVENTS: The Annual Register of the Year 1959. [Penguin, 1os.] 

Despite the paper-back format and the slick new title, this is the same Annual 
Register whose volumes gather dust on many old school library shelves. The 
partisan bias is so obvious, the attitudes so eminently respectable and stuffy, 
the style so cliché-ridden and stale, that one wonders what value any but 


the most hide-bound could find in it. 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


AMERICA THE VINCIBLE: A Brief Inquiry, Written with Much Anxiety 
and Some Anger, Dealing with Matters of Foreign Policy, Seeking Prob- 
able Sources of Our Peril and Causes of Our Fear, as well as the Suggestion 
of Possible Ways by Which We Might, while Enduring the Stern Trial, 
Hold Hope, Tempered by Reason, to Live in Freedom More Profound 
and Peace Less Precarious, by Emmet John Hughes. [Penguin, 3s. 6d.] 

The author keeps up this windy rhetoric for 284 pages. His book would 

provide endless material for critical analysis; the subtitle is a fair sample. 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1961, collected by Derek Hudson. [John Murray 
for the English Association, 135. 6d.] 

HENRY IV, Part I, ed. J. H. Walter. [“The Players’ Shakespeare’, Heine- 
mann, $s. 6d.| 

ENGLISH TRAGEDY BEFORE SHAKESPEARE, by Wolfgang Clemen. 
[Methuen, 30s.] 

GRADED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH, by J. H. Walsh. [Longmans, 4s. 6d.] 

MISTER JOHNSON, by Joyce Cary. [Longmans, 6s. 6d.] 

TONO-BUNGAY, by H. G. Wells. [Longmans, 5s.] 

TARKA THE OTTER, by Henry Williamson. [Longmans, ss. 6d.] 

THE TIGERS OF TRENGGANU. [Harrap, ‘Dragon Books’, 4s. 6d.] 

GRADED ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPERS, by C. W. Gillam. [Harrap, 6s.] 

THE OXFORD SCHOOL DICTIONARY, by Dorothy C. Mackenzie. 
[(O.U.P., 6s.] 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Circulation Manager is anxious to buy back the following numbers: 
Vol. X, Nos. 1-4; Vol. XI, Nos. 1-3. 
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The World’s Classics 


SIX NEW VOLUMES 


The Compleat Angler 


IZAAK WALTON and 
CHARLES COTTON 


With an Introduction by JOHN 
BUCHAN 


This reprint includes a modern- 
ized text of The Arte of Angling 
(1577). A single copy of this little 
book was discovered in 1954 by an 
American, Carl Otto von Kien- 
busch, and proved to be of great 
interest as a probable source book 
tor Walton’s masterpiece. 

No.430, 7s 6d net 


The Life and Times of 


Anthony a Wood 


Abridged from ANDREW CLARK’S 
edition and with an Introduction by 
LLEWELYN POWYS 


The Oxford antiquary Anthony 
Wood (1632-95), or Anthony a 
Wood as he called himself, lacked 
the lovable personal quality of 
Pepys or the dignity of Evelyn but 
deserves to be remembered with 
them and with John Aubrey as a 
dedicated chronicler of his dis- 
turbed century, which he presents 
to us in rich and racy detail. 
No.580, 8s 6d net 


The Poems of George Herbert 


With an Introduction by HELEN 
GARDNER 


This second edition of George 
Herbert’s Poems in the World’s 
Classics has been entirely reset 
and now presents the best avail- 
able text and arrangement of the 
poems, based upon Dr F. E. 
Hutchinson's standard edition in 
the ‘Oxford English Texts’ series 
(1941, 42s net). No. 109, 7s 6d net 


The Fortunes and Misfortunes 
of the Famous Moll Flanders 


DANIEL DEFOE 


With an Introduction by BONAMY 
DOBREE 

“What makes her live’, says Bon- 
amy Dobreée in his Introduction to 
this edition of Moll Flanders in 
The World’s Classics, ‘is Defoe’s 
amazing genius, of a high imagi- 
native order, for entering into the 
very being of the persons whose 
biographies he pretends to write’. 
Moll Flanders, he claims, ‘is the 
fountain-head of the vast flood of 
what we have come to call 
“*novels’’. There had been nothing 
like it before’. No. 587, 7s 6d net 


Oscar Wilde 

Selected Writings 

With an Introduction b) 

RICHARD ELLMANN 

This selection from the work of 
Oscar Wilde shows him at his best, 
as a playwright, a penetrating 
critic, and as the delightful writer 
of short stories and fairy tales. 
No. 584, 7s 6d net 


Childhood 
MAXIM GORKY 


Translated by MARGARET WETT- 
LIN; with revisions by JESSIE 
COULSON 

With an Introduction by 

Cc. P. SNOW 

Gorky’s Childhood is one of the 
most vivid and candid accounts 
of a child’s life ever written. 

No. 581, 7s 6d net 
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